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BETWEEN ISSUES 


PresipENt Hook: Election returns at philosophical con- 
ventions are not ordinarily our dish of tea. But one such 
occurred a couple of weeks ago in Burlington, Vermont, 
that has a special interest for THe New Leaner. At its fifty- 
fifth annual meeting, held at the University of Vermont, the 
American Philosophical Association (Eastern Division) 
elected Sidney Hook president. Hook is Professor of Phi- 
losophy and Chairman of the Graduate Philosophy Depart- 
ment at New York University. 

As any regular reader can tell, there has been a long- 
standing, close and, we believe, mutually fruitful relationship 
between Professor Hook and THe New Leaper. Though 
Hook has written prolifically for a wide range of journals, 
we like to think that here he has found the greatest freedom 
and latitude to focus his remarkable philosophical acuity 
on leading social-political problems. 

There is good reason for this. For there is a close parallel 
between the intent and direction of the engagement character- 
istic of both Hook and this magazine. Call it the commitment 
of the liberal, humane intelligence to the enlargement of 
men’s freedom in battle against totalitarianism of Right 
and Left. In the past quarter-century this scrappy, stimu- 
lating, brilliant analyst has contributed much to the political 
education of many of us. He has, in consequence, also often 
been a controversial figure—for which, in an era of muffled, 
muddled moderation, we can be grateful. In honoring Hook, 
his peers also honor themselves. 

Zuivaco 1N America: Mark February 2 as the literary 
red-letter day on which the University of Michigan Press 





will publish the authentic Russian original of Boris Pastep 
nak’s Doctor Zhivago. For this edition. Michigan has the 
rights for the Western Hemisphere, the Philippines and 
Japan. More than a million copies of the great novel, in 
various translations, have been sold throughout the world 
in English, it has of course become a runaway best-seller 
in the United States, at the astonishing sales figure of 
500,000 copies. 

No less unprecedented is the forthcoming Russian edi 
tion: This is the first time an American publisher has ever 
undertaken to bring out a book for the general market in 
Russian. Michigan Press is being swamped with pre-publi- 
cation orders, which already amount to 10,000. Price: $6.50. 

In Russia itself, naturally, the book remains verboten. 
When the commissars think of it, they reach for their guns. 

MatTTerR oF Conscience: Pasternak. though silenced, still 
has the freedom of his little cottage. and his book is still 
news. But it has been a long time since even a peep has 
been heard from Western intellectuals protesting the im- 
prisonment of those two noble spirits, Tibor Dery, the Hun- 
garian novelist, and Milovan Djilas, the Yugoslav poet. It 
will probably be a little while yet until the easy Western 
conscience will have forgotten Pasternak too. 

Po.iticaL Prisoners: In the near future, the Labor Com- 
mittee to Release Imprisoned Trade Unionists and Demo 
cratic Socialists will issue its second detailed report on 
repression behind the Iron and Bamboo Curtains—and in 
authoritarian Spain. Apropos of the latter, don’t miss Rich- 
ard Scott Mowrer on page 17 of this issue. 
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gress, when all the applause and 


O: THE OPENING day of Con- 





shouting were done, a tall, lean figure 
stood before the bank of seats where 
the Vice President sits on top like 
a feudal king. 

The demeanor of this petitioner 
was challenging. His lower lip was 
thrust forward 
ously. His head with its sharp, even 
back 
slightly. His dark eyes were proud 
and self-assured. His low voice, with 


almost contemptu- 


handsome features was tilted 


a trace of Texas drawl in it, de- 
manded, “Mr. President, I move. . .” 

This Lyndon B. Johnson, 
whose place in the sun in this crucial 
year 1959 is best described by a title 
his admirers give him. It is simply 
“The Leader.” 

That morning, in clear, exacting 
prose he challenged the futile old 
soldier in the White House. Johnson 
said in effect, “If you refuse to lead, 
I will.” That afternoon, the Texas 
Senator demonstrated to a full and 





was 


gaping press gallery that Vice Presi- 
gdent Richard M. Nixon could not 
even play in the same league with 
him. In the next several days, the 
Democratic leader of the Senate won 
an amazing, one-sided victory over a 
bi-partisan civil rights coalition. By 
his mastery, Lyndon Johnson gave 
every sign that his policies, rather 
than Dwight D. Eisenhower’s, will be 
the law of the land. 

This is the first time in American 
history that a Congressional leader 
has challenged the President of the 
United States on a whole gamut of 





issues. and shown any hope of suc- 
cess. The Johnson program might be 
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called “the first stage of the rocket.” 
(This is language that the space- 
minded Texan would like.) It is 
starting up again where the New 
Deal left in its rush to get re-armed 
for World War II, but it is not revo- 
lutionary enough to alarm anyone but 
the public relations department of 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers. It would beef up the social 
security program, start a major con- 
servation program for land and water, 
invigorate our defenses, and break 


JOHNSON: 'ONE-PACKAGE MIX’ 


through the scum of our foreign 
policy. 

Like the that 
he is, Johnson does not say exactly 
how he is going to do all this. Such 
exactitude would limit his field of 
bargaining. He is purposely vague 
on civil rights, although the civil 
rights legislation of the 85th Con- 


old horse trader 


By Tris Coffin 


Johnson's Congress 


gress might be called “the Johnson 
one-package mix.” His approach to 
civil rights displays his political 
realism; button down the minority 
voting rights and the rest will follow. 
No one expects him to plow head 
on into the bitterness of the school 
integration fight. 

What is the secret, if there is one, 
of Lyndon Johnson’s emergence as 
the de facto leader of the United 
States? For one, some of the best 
brains in America working 
anonymously for him with a devo- 
tion that brings back memories of 
FDR’s brain trusters. (Two of Roose- 
velt’s chief aides, Tommy Corcoran 
and Ben Cohen, are shoveling ideas 
to Johnson continually.) They are 
drawn to Senator Johnson because 
they believe he is on the move and 
because he responds with such in- 
tellectual enthusiasm. Give him a 
sparkling idea, and the Texan will 
soon be elaborating it. be on the 
phone rounding up support, and 
drafting a speech. 

This is quite a contrast to Senator 
Jack Kennedy (D.-Mass.). who has 
an imposing list of Harvard brains 
advising him. But there is the feeling 
that young Kennedy will do nothing 
but listen quietly. He is too cautious, 
too unsure of himself. 

Second, Lyndon Johnson has a 
genius for communicating his views 
to small groups in private. In pub- 
lic, he is inclined to be stiff and 
formal. But sprawled out in a leather 
chair in his own office, or in the 
cloakroom, he is an American story- 
teller almost unmatched since Mark 
Twain. His charm and persuasion are 


are 






~ 


well-nigh hypnotic. One Senator re- 
marked, “It takes a hell of a lot of 
self-discipline to say no to Lyndon 
Johnson.” 

Third, much as FDR, who spotted 
young Johnson as a real comer, the 
Senator does not hesitate to use all 
the powers of his office to reward 
and punish. There is a surprising 
objectivity to his authority. He does 
not hold gradges. A Senator may 
fight him énergetically. on many 
issues, but if he supports Lyndon 
when he is in a tough spot, the 
Texan will not hesitate to re- 
ward him. This was true last session 


of W ayne (D.-Ore.). His 


bristling independence 


Morse 
constantly 
scratched Johnson. But when Morse 
gave him aid in a procedural scrap, 
Johnson pitched in and helped him 
on Hell’s Canyon and took to the 
floor in a rare personal tribute to the 
Oregonian. 

Fourth, Johnson .does his home- 
work. Fifth, the Sefiator has a strik- 
ing sensitivity to public sentiment 
and is able to keep himself on the 
crest of the breaking wave. When 
General Eisenhower was elected in 
1952, no member of Congress was 
more helpful than Lyndon Johnson. 
This year, he was ready to challenge 
directly the President’s leadership. 

Sixth and most intangible of all. 
when Johnson lay between life and 


REPUBLICAN SENATORS AIKEN, COOPER AND CASE: LIBERALS’ ATTEMPT TO CHANGE GOP IMAGE FAILS 


death after his heart attack, he deep- 
ened his focus on himself and his 
place in history. He resolved that if 
he recovered, he would be more than 
just another expert politician; he 
would be a force of progress. 

Some of this.conviction is reflected 
in his statement to the Democratic 
“The capabilities of 
government must keep pace with the 
capabilities of the people it serves. 
For this we know with certainty: 
There is no expense of government 
more costly intolerable 
than the burden of laggard govern- 


conference: 


nor more 
ment, There is between the 
people and their government a deficit 
of vigor, a deficit of confidence and 
a deficit of will. Prudence requires 
that we bring these books into bal- 
ance, . . 

“Government, if it is to serve at 
all, must serve the future. The ad- 
vent of a 200-million population, a 
$500-billion national income, a tril- 
lion-dollar economy, are all near at 
hand. Yet where men are respond- 
ing to this future, their government 
is not. The past is served—at penalty 
to the future and at danger of de- 
fault to the past. It is the indictment 
of those who presently hold the re- 
sponsibility of the action arm of the 
Government (the Executive) that in 
dynamic times they have exalted— 
and still exalt—the static. Free men 





can afford much. They can never 
oo. Fiscal 
solvency concerns us all. But we can- 


afford the price of inertia. 


not afford to bankrupt the national 
conscience to serve the ends of po- 
litical bookkeeping. . . .” 

To this can be contrasted Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s State of the Union 
message which, when it is boiled 
down, calls for the creation of still 
another committee to study American 
needs and a balanced budget. On 
this latter issue, whoever supplied 
Mr. Eisenhower his figures needs a 
lesson in simple mathematics. Wash- 
ington generally expects the current 
budget to be out of balance by five 
to ten billion dollars, and the same 
for the new one. This is because the 
Budget Bureau and the Treasury, in 
their public statements, have both 
over-estimated revenues and under- 
rated costs, 

On his own home grounds, the 
Senate, Johnson started off brilliantly. 
The usually tart columnist, Doris 
Fleeson, exclaimed, “Senator John- 
son has set the pace in a dazzling 
display of a leader determined to 
lead. His grasp on the parliamentary 
situation never faltered; .he took 
brilliant advantage of his power as 
Majority Leader in control of the 
calendar. A casualty he may 
have hoped for came his way from 
the opposition party. It was Vice 
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President Nixon, who has been ac- 
claimed as a political craftsman, and 
civil rights advocates were counting 
heavily on his help. But he seemed 
completely thrown off balance by 
Senator Johnson’s sudden penetra- 
tion of the liberal lines. Even Mr. 
Nixon’s voice faltered as he weakly 
attempted to stave off the Johnson 
threats. The laymen in the galleries 
could not have realized how extra- 
ordinarily ignorant of the Senate 
rules and practices the young Vice 
President seemed. They must have 
noticed that he lacked assurance, 
much less boldness.” 

The key vote on this test of 
strength came late on January 9 over 
a parliamentary question relating to 
the broad civil rights issue. Johnson 
won by a wholly unexpected 60 to 
36. He held the South, the border 
states, Democrats from Nevada, Dela- 
ware, Montana and Wyoming; fresh- 
man Democrats from Alaska and 
West Virginia (two each), Connecti- 
cut, Indiana and Wyoming, and 20 
Republicans. This presaged the even- 
tual victory of his compromise pro- 
posal to stop filibusters, a two-thirds 
majority of those present—predicted 
by his aides a month ago. 

In still another way, the 
Texan demonstrated a mastery over 
his own army. No revolt broke out 
as it did in the GOP camp, where it 
was stamped out with rather heavy 


facile 


feet. 

Senator George Aiken, the Ver- 
mont liberal, led the Republican re- 
bellion. Not only principles were in- 
volved. Actual survival was at stake. 
Aiken says privately that reports in- 
dicate only three of the 11 GOP 
Senators standing in 1960 have a 
better than even chance to be re- 
elected: Clifford Case of New Jersey, 
John Sherman Cooper of Kentucky 
and Margaret Smith of Maine, all 
liberals. 

\iken wanted to change the 
public image of the Republican party 
by removing as its two most power- 
ful Senate leaders arch-tory Styles 
Bridges. of New Hampshire, chair- 
man of the Policy Committee, and 
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Everett McKinley Dirksen of Illinois, 
moving up to minority leader. Dirk- 
sen is a kind of professional whirling 
dervish who has been for about every- 
thing but birth control in his long 
career. Aiken, too, was openly criti- 
cal of the President and his balanced 
budget. The Administration moved 
in quickly to block this horrible 
threat. Bridges and Dirksen won, but 
the wound is still open and bleeding. 

In the House, there was even more 
rending of Republican flesh. If any- 
thing, the leadership became more 
vigorously rightist than at any time 
since Joe Cannon. Former Speaker 
Joe Martin, a kindly and quietly ef- 
fective conservative, was torn from 
his throne. This was engineered by 
White House aides and Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon on the grounds that Joe 
wasn’t tough enough with the Demo- 
crats. The new leader is an aggres- 
sive, ruthless, Nixon-type Congress- 
man known in the press gallery as 
“Two Cadillac Charlie” Halleck. 
When he first came to the House in 
1935, one of the few Republicans to 
overturn a Democrat, he was greeted 
with hosannahs, clutched to its 
bosom by the extreme right wing, 
and became known as a spokesman 
for Joseph Pew, the Pennsylvania 
oil man. He made so many enemies 
by his brusque ways that he was 
never able to challenge Martin until 
the Administration came behind him. 
However, the manner in which Martin 
was knocked down and left to groan 
on the floor has made this success 
a Pyrrhic victory. 

With the Republicans thus divided, 
Lyndon Johnson is moving cautiously 
into a new field. This is foreign 
policy. He has two basic convictions 
—Secretary Dulles is far from expert 
and may be extremely dangerous, 
and the Democrats should explore 
every avenue to peace. This would 
rid them of the label pinned on by 
the GOP in 1952 as the “war party.” 
This, both the Republican and Demo- 
Committees agree, 
won the 1952 election, played a large 
role in 1956, and is still a great at- 


tribute of the GOP. 


cratic National 











Johnson approved a vigorous in- 
vestigation of foreign policy by the 
Foreign Relations Committee. He had 
Senator Hubert Humphrey report in 
detail to the Democratic conference 
on his 8-hour talk with Khrushchev. 
He attended the 


Administration- 





HUMPHREY: REPORTS TO DEMOCRATS 


sponsored dinner for Anastas I. 
Mikoyan after a number of leading 
Republicans backed out. 

The impression Mikoyan has left 
in Washington is that he would be a 
lot easier to sit down and talk to 
than either Stalin or Molotov. He 
has shattered the image of the grim, 
suspicious Soviet Russian that has so 
long been fixed in Washington. He 
will have a further chance to show 
how supple he is when he appears 
on “Meet the Press” and when he 
answers questions at the National 
Press Club. 

This unbending by a high Soviet 
official and the attitude of tolerant 
curiosity displayed by Washington— 
and the rest of the country, too—to- 
ward Mikoyan are taken by some 
observers in the Capitol as a sign 
that some break in the cold war is 
possible. 

In the end, it is safe to say that 
Lyndon Johnson and the Democrats 
will be more receptive to new pro- 
posals to reduce tensions than the 
Republicians. 











An analysis of 





THE BERLIN ULTIMATUM 


By G. F. Hudson 


WW E DO NOT make our pro- 

Wn in the form of an 
ultimatum,” declared Soviet Premier 
Nikita Khrushchev at a press con- 
ference in Moscow on November 27, 
“there is six months time.” In so 
serious a matter it is out of place 
to quibble about words, but the es- 
sential quality of an ultimatum, as 
that word is normally understood. 
is the making of a demand which 
must be accepted within a time limit; 
such a demand is an ultimatum 
whether the time limit is 48 hours 
or one year. In his recent notes on 
Berlin, Khrushchev has given notice 
that six months from the date of 
their dispatch the Soviet Union will 
abrogate all agreements with the 
Western powers concerning Berlin 
and transfer its rights as an occupy- 
ing power to the East German Gov- 
ernment. He also has declared that 
Western interference with the 
sovereignty of East Germany will 
bring into force the sanctions of 
the Warsaw Pact. 

In other words, 
months the Soviet Union will recog- 
nize East Germany as entitled to un- 
limited control not only over East 
Berlin but also over communications 
between West Berlin and West Ger- 
many, and will give East Germany 
military protection against any at- 
tempt of the Western 
assert their existing treaty 


any 


at the end of six 


powers to 
rights 
against that control. It is a plain 





G. F. Hupson, who served in the Brit- 
ish Foreign Office from 1939 to 1946, 
is Director of Far Eastern Studies 
at St. 


Antony’s College, Oxford. 





threat of war, unless the Western 
powers within half a year agree to 
terms which will involve, in effect, 
the absorption of West Berlin by 
East Germany. 

What is astonishing is the com- 
placency with which this menacing 
situation has so far been regarded 
in Western countries. The publication 
of the Soviet notes was actually greet- 
ed with relief because some dan- 
gerous move in Berlin had been ex- 
pected in a week or two and assurance 
that the status quo would be respect- 
ed for as long as six months seemed 
like a deliverance from a closely im- 
pending catastrophe. 

Underlying the mood of optimism 
was the idea that diplomacy must 
surely be able to arrive at a reason- 
months. 
This was re-inforced by speculation 
that Khrushchev’s demands did not 
they said, but were 
merely a bargaining lead for bring- 


able settlement within six 


mean what 
ing about negotiations on wider is- 
sues. Confidence was almost fully 
restored when the press informed the 
public that the experts were agreed 
that Russia would not go to war over 
Berlin—a certainty later expressed 
by Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles at the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization Conference of Foreign 
Ministers. All that remained was for 
the Western powers to communicate 
to Moscow a formal rejection of the 


Soviet proposals and wait for 
Khrushchev to climb down. 
Khrushchev, however. seems to 


have the same expectation the other 
way round—at least if we are to 
take seriously the impressions gath- 





ered by Senator Hubert H. Humphrey 
in his eight-hour interview with the 
Soviet leader a month ago. “I think 
he is willing to go a long way on 
Berlin,” said the Senator afterward 
to newspapermen, “to gamble quite a 
lot. He has simply stated his position 
and is waiting for us to disintegrate.” 
If this is indeed Khrushchev’s idea, 
it could be taken as a matter of con- 
gratulation in the West and a proof 
of gross miscalculation on his part 
that the Western response has so far 
been one of such firm and unyield- 
ing opposition to the Soviet demands. 
But the bold front of the Western 
powers only promises success in the 
conflict ahead if it represents de- 
cisions taken with full awareness of 
the risks involved and a determina- 
tion to go through with the declared 
policy. If the firmness of the Western 
governments is based simply on a 
conviction that the 
bluffing, if their 
nourished by a comforting belief 
that nothing serious is really likely 
to happen, then their common pur- 
pose may dissolve in the face of a 
challenge pressed with a grimmer 
and more belligerent will than they 
had anticipated. 
Moreover, even 


Russians are 
resolution _ is 


if the Western 
governments have been acting— in 
spite of inner feelings of alarm about 
the road ahead—on the assumption 
that an appearance of confidence and 
unconcern is the best tactic for deal- 
ing with the Kremlin in this situa- 
tion, this is no way to prepare their 
peoples for the tensions that may 
soon confront them should the Soviet 


Union persist on its announced 
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course. In democratic states, govern- 
ments cannot take action involving 
serious risks of war without a strong 
backing of public opinion. If public 
opinion has been led to support cer- 
tain policies on assurances that there 
is no danger of war, it may recoil 
in confusion and panic when a hos- 
tile power not merely rattles the 
saber, but draws it. 

What is the ground for the belief 
that the Russians “will not go to war 
over Berlin?” 
culation that the strategic nuclear 
capability of the West is such that 
it would be too dangerous for Russia 
to embark on what would become an 
all-out nuclear war. But it would only 
become such a war if the West were 
to make it so, and Russia’s strategic 
nuclear capability is now such that 
it would be ruinous for the West to 
undertake “massive retaliation” on 
account of a local clash in the region 
of Berlin. 

Given, however, the situation of 
the West trying to enforce treaty 


Presumably the cal- 


rights of access to Berlin against East 
German obstruction and the Rus- 
sians supplying armed support to 
the East Germans, a limited, local 
war is something which Khrushchev 
might well think he could win if he 
cannot get what he wants by swash- 
buckling diplomacy. The West is 
faced with the danger that has long 
been foreseen by critics of massive 
retaliation in America and of 
Minister of Defense Sandys’s policy 
in England—that of a limited war 
with an adverse disparity of available 
forces while the ultimate striking 
power of each side is cancelled out 
by the “nuclear stalemate.” 

It is interesting to compare the 
present situation with what we now 
know to have been going on behind 
the scenes during the Berlin blockade 
of 1948. Field Marshal Montgomery. 
who was at that time Chief of the 
Army General Staff in London, re- 
lates in his recently published 
memoirs that one day he asked the 
Minister of Defense, A. V. Alexander. 
whether the Government was pre- 
pared to go to war for Berlin, but 
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“received no answer to my question 
either then or later.” Montgomery, 
according to his own account, pointed 
out to the Minister that if the Gov- 
ernment was prepared to face war 
rather than abandon Berlin, certain 
measures must be taken urgently, 
since “without them we would merely 
suffer a series of appalling disasters 
when fighting began.” In the out- 
come, of course, the blockade was de- 
feated without war, though it can 
hardly be said that there was no 
risk of war at the time. 

Then, as now, the Russians had 
a superiority in conventional ground 
forces, but the Americans still had 
their monopoly of the atomic bomb 
and Soviet industry was still far 
from having recovered from the 
ravages of the war against Hitler. 
These contrary factors must have de- 
terred the always cautious Stalin 
from pressing to a military issue his 
challenge to the Western position in 
Berlin. Today there is unlikely to be 
any deterrent in the condition of 
Soviet industry and there is no longer 
any possibility for the West to use 
strategic nuclear bombing without a 
comparable counter-attack. 


T WOULD BE comforting to believe 
| that 

prospect of a war and the question 
of how to wage it if it occurs are 
being studied by responsible states- 
men in the West with more attention 
than they apparently were in 1948. 
But the cheerful tone of the press and 
the complete absence of any attempt 
to prepare public opinion to meet a 
real crisis of peace or war in the 
spring strongly suggest that the pre- 
vailing mood at higher, as well as 


in these circumstances the 


lower, levels is one of disinclination 
to think about ugly possibilities. 
Hope seems to be set on negotia- 
tion as the way out of our predica- 
ment. It is true that Khrushchev has 
not so far in his public pronounce- 
ments held out hopes of any substan- 
tial modification of his basic de- 
mands. But it is quite likely that he 
is willing to negotiate to the extent 
of trading consent to a temporary 


continuation of the status auo in 
Berlin for concessions over the 
larger issue of recognition of the 
East German regime and a confedera- 
tion of the two Germanys on a parity 
basis. These, after all, are the further 
goals of Soviet policy toward which 
the attempt to absorb West Berlin is 
only a step, though a decisive step, 
and the West would gain nothing in 
reality by purchasing a nominal 
Soviet toleration of its presence in 
Berlin at the price of agreeing to a 
reunification of Germany on Soviet 
terms. 

Genuine negotiation means give 
and take, but there is no sign that 
Khrushchev is prepared to concede 
anything. His purpose is to trans- 
form the status quo in Central Europe 
by means of menaces; there is no 
indication that he is willing to pay 
anything for what he wants beyond 
refraining from carrying out his 
threats. He is making demands; he 
has nothing to offer. The Western 
powers, for their part, are in a posi- 
tion which precludes a_ settlement 
without a substantial quid pro quo, 
because what the West holds is al- 
ready too little for security. 

The of West Berlin 
without a struggle would not be a loss 
in the purely military sense—indeed 
it would be a gain for the garrisons 
there to be joined to the field forces 
west of the Iron Curtain instead of 
being isolated behind it. But politi- 
cally it would be a disaster of the 
first magnitude, because of the effect 
on West Germany and the disruption 
of NATO that would ensue. Indirect- 
ly too, the strategic strength of the 
Western democracies would thus be 
fatally reduced. 

The outstanding feature of Khrush- 
chev’s current policy is its deliberate 
and unprovoked aggressiveness. He 
has set out to abrogate rights which 
have been held by the Western powers 
since 1945, and which were ex- 
plicitly reaffirmed by the agreement 
with the Soviet Government after the 
Berlin blockade of 1948. Khrush- 
chev’s move has not been made in 
response to any encroachment or 


surrender 


provocation from the Western side; 
its arrogant and peremptory tone 
simply reflects Moscow’s new con- 
fidence in its ability to enforce its 
will—a confidence arising from the 
successful production of the inter- 
continental ballistic missile. 
threat to 
unilaterally the Western rights in 


Moreover, the cancel 
Berlin involves a most deliberate and 
unconcealed repudiation of interna- 
tional agreements, and that at a time 
when negotiations over atomic tests 
and safeguards against surprise at- 
tack are still continuing as a pre- 
liminary to larger discussions on 
disarmament. How can there be any 
confidence in new international agree- 
interests 


ments affecting the vital 


and security of peoples when the 
Soviet Government has just so shame- 
that it is not 


lessly demonstrated 


bound by such agreements for a 
moment longer than it finds it con- 
venient to observe them? 
Khrushchev indeed appears to take 
it for granted that the pact he pro- 
poses to replace the pledges he in- 
itself 
have any lasting validity. Asked at 


tends to dishonor would not 


a press conference whether the pro- 
posed new status of West Berlin as 
a Free City was intended to be per- 
manent or temporary, he replied: 
“We believe the undertaking would 
not be eternal because all things 
change in this world of ours. The 
status would remain in force as long 
as the West Berliners agreed to re- 
main a Free City.” This answer 
merely confirmed the view that the 
proposal for a Free City—instead of 
immediate outright incorporation in 
East Germany—was nothing but a 
trick. West Berlin, deprived of the 
protection of Western garrisons and 
surrounded by Soviet and East Ger- 
man armed forces could soon be 
coerced into renouncing its “free- 
dom.” 

It has been made quite clear that 
the Soviet intention is to hand over 
to East Germany sovereign authority 
in all matters vis-a-vis the Western 
while 


Germany against any “attack” by 


powers, guaranteeing East 






the latter. East German Communist 
party chief Walter Ulbricht will not, 
of course, be bound by agreements 
to which he was never a party, and 
which the Russians themselves have 
repudiated. He may offer to make 
a new agreement regulating the status 
of West Berlin and access to it from 
West Germany, but if the Western 
powers are unwilling to deal with 
him as a sovereign power or to ac- 
cept his terms, he can start a new 
blockade of Berlin with Russian 
backing—and this time in the air as 
well as on the ground, for the Soviet 
notes the air 
routes to Berlin as one of the attri- 
butes of sovereignty with which East 
Germany is to be vested. If the West 
then uses force to break the blockade. 
Russia will come to the aid of East 
Germany as a victim of aggression. 


claim control over 


T MAY be asked why the Russians 
| should adopt this elaborate subter- 
fuge for their new drive against West 
Berlin, instead of simply repeating 
the blockade of 1948 on their own 
account. But part of the Soviet aim 
is to compel the Western powers and 
the Bonn Government to negotiate 
on equal terms with the Ulbricht re- 
gime, and thus accept the basis for 
a confederation of the two Germanys 
states. Further, 
Khrushchev is no doubt anxious to 
gain the propaganda advantage of 
acting formally in defense of East 


as  co-sovereign 


German sovereignty instead of as one 
Great Power engaged in a dispute 
with other Great Powers about con- 
trol over Germans. Since the rights 
of Russia as an occupying power in 
Berlin rest on the same foundations 
as those of the Western powers, di- 
rect Russian action against the West 
could only weaken Russia’s own po- 
sition before world opinion. The as- 
sertion of East German sovereignty, 
on the other hand, is calculated to 
assimilate Russian policy on Berlin 
to the general formal principle 
of defending national sovereignty 
against imperialism. 

In a propaganda interview recent- 
ly given by Khrushchev to a British 








Member of Parliament, Francis Noel. 
Baker. he declared: “We are ready 
to accept quite literally the Christian 
philosophy of non-violence.” It seems, 
however, that the practical manifes. 
tation of Khrushchev’s Christ-like na. 
ture will be postponed until he has 
got his own way on a number of 
contested international issues, includ. 
ing Berlin. Meanwhile, the nations 
threatened by the _ pre-Christian 
Khrushchev have to get ready for the 
fray. It is reported that the Western 
governments have decided to rely on 
a new airlift for supplying West Ber- 
lin if the East Germans should start 
obstructing traffic on the ground. 
The argument is not only that the 
airlift was successful in beating the 
blockade last time, but also that it 
would place squarely on the Com. 
munist side the responsibility for be- 
ing the first to attack. 

If the Western powers send tanks 
to remove road blocks in East Ger- 
man territory, they will have to take 
the offensive across the frontier. but 
if East German fighters start shoot- 
ing down Western transport aircraft, 
they will obviously be the aggressors. 

But this line of argument cannot 
be pressed too far. In international 
law, any state has the right to force 
down foreign aircraft flying over its 
territory contrary to its flying regu- 
lations, unless there is an immunity 
for them by international agreement 
—and the whole point in the present 
case is that the Western powers are 
standing on rights of access to Berlin 
guaranteed by agreements which have 
been repudiated. But certainly it is 
better in its moral effect from the 
Western point of view if the Com- 
munists have to take the decisive ini- 
tial step of using force by action 
against Western aircraft. 

The more important question, how- 
ever, is what the Western powers 
can do to maintain the airlift if their 
transports are attacked. They will 
presumably at once provide fighter 
escorts for the transports. Ulbricht 
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will then declare that East Germany 
is a victim of aggression—he has al- 
ready declared that he would regard 
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a convoyed airlift as a “military 
threat”—and appeal for Soviet as- 
sistance under the terms of the War- 
saw Pact. The Soviet air force would 
at once intervene, while the Kremlin 
would declare that the world was on 
the brink of an all-out nuclear war 
and call for an immediate summit 
conference. 

The Western powers would then 
have three possible policies open to 
them. They could themselves extend 
the war which the Russians had 
started and use strategic bomber 
forces and long-range missiles. But 
it would be overwhelmingly con- 
trary to their interest to do this, both 
because of their inferiority in ground 
forces in Central Europe and be- 
cause of the extreme vulnerability of 
the European NATO countries to nu- 
clear bombing in an all-out war. The 
second course would be to negotiate 
under the duress of heavy fighting in 
the air corridors to Berlin; this could 
hardly lead to any result other than 
a Western capitulation in all essen- 
tial matters. The third course would 
be to throw all available fighter forces 
into the struggle to keep open the 
transport lines to Berlin and refuse 
to negotiate with the Russians until 
they had first agreed to restore free- 
dom of access to the city. This would 
be the most honorable and the wisest 
policy to adopt in the given situa- 
tion. 





But it would still leave unanswered 
the question whether West Berlin 
could be kept supplied indefinitely 
by an airlift continually under at- 
tack. An airlift is at best an extremely 
expensive and strenuous method of 
supplying a great city with only two 
major airfields available for landing 
and unloading. Landings could be 
supplemented by parachute drops, 
but even so, it would be hard to 
maintain more than onerous siege 
conditions in West Berlin. There 
would undoubtedly be heavy losses 
of transports, which would be at- 
tacked not only by old-fashioned 
fighter interception but also by 
gtound-to-air missiles. There would 
be a great danger that a localized, 
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but prolonged, war of attrition of 
the kind indicated, with the Western 
peoples full of dread of its devel- 
oping into an all-out struggle, and 
pacifists and appeasers doing their 
best to weaken the resolution of the 
governments, would in the end result 
in a settlement which, whatever its 
form, would in effect place West Ber- 
lin under Communist control. 


outlined above, Western govern- 
ments should study well in advance 
the possibilities of a stroke of policy, 
which even though it is one to be 
adopted only in an extremity, would 
provide in the last resort the only 
means of avoiding the subjugation 
of West Berlin and its population, 
after the latter has so bravely defied 
Communist pressures for so many 
years and has only recently reaf- 
firmed by a free vote its attachment 
to West Germany and the cause of 
democracy. This would be the trans- 
fer to West Germany of everyone in 
Berlin who wished to go and the 
construction in West Germany, as a 
matter of top priority and at the ex- 
pense of all the Western powers joint- 
ly, of a new city to be called New 
Berlin or Free Berlin with complete 
continuity of the old city’s corporate 
life and municipal institutions. 

This would not require any kind of 
agreement or bargain with the Rus- 
sians; the Western governments 
would simply declare that they were 
evacuating a strategically untenable 
position just as any commander-in- 
chief in war orders the withdrawal 
of a force which is in danger of 
being cut off and captured. It would 
be an airlift in reverse for the evacua- 
tion of a civilian population together 
with any movable property that could 
be carried. The Western garrisons 
in West Berlin would remain until 
the operation had been completed 
and then they would go too, leaving 
the Communists with the buildings 
of the former Western sectors to- 
gether with whatever number of the 
inhabitants preferred to stay behind 
and submit to their rule. 


A GAINST the somber contingencies 





It may be surmised that the ma- 
jority would choose to go; they would 
migrate, not as an amorphous crowd 
of refugees, but as a city, with their 
own Mayor and Council, whose juris- 
diction would be re-established on 
the new site. It would be the respon- 
sibility of the Western powers to look 
after the emigrants while the new 
city was being built, and a special 
NATO commission would have to be 
set up for the purpose. It would need 
very large funds, but the cost would 
not be excessive in comparison with 
the economic aid which now goes to 
many neutralist countries, and would 
be negligible in relation to the ex- 
pense of a major war. The building 
of the new city would provide an 
abundance of employment, and for- 
mer owners of real estate and busi- 
ness undertakings in West Berlin 
would receive equivalent properties 
as they were built. 

It may be objected that the Rus- 
sians would not permit such an evacu- 
ation and that there would be a heavy 
loss of life if it were carried out 
under fire. The answer is that noth- 
ing could put the Russians more 
thoroughly in the wrong in the eyes 
of the whole world, including what- 
ever public opinion exists in the Iron 
Curtain countries themselves, than 
hostilities conducted for the sole pur- 
pose Of killing civilian families try- 
ing to escape from Berlin. For this 
reason the Soviet leaders might well 
desist from armed interference with 
the evacuation. 

Even if they continued attacks on 
the air corridors, the Western air 
forces by a supreme effort should be 
able to bring most of the convoys 
to safety, and the courage shown by 
civilians everywhere in belligerent 
countries during the last war sug- 
gests that most West Berliners would 
be ready to face the risks of the 
passage. A withdrawal of such a kind 
would not be a serious defeat for 
the West, even though a few square 
miles of bricks and concrete had to 
be given up. A great city does not+ 
consist of the material of its houses, 
but of the people who live in them. 
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Our Disappearing 
Newspapers By Richard P. Goldman 


HE RECENT demise of the Cincin- 
5 por Times-Star and New Orleans 
Item brings to a head a situation 
that has been developing in the news- 
paper business for over forty years. 
With each succeeding year the num- 
ber of competitive major metropoli- 
tan dailies declines, and the number 
of cities with only one paper or with 
two papers under one ownership in- 
creases. 

Since 1950 ten major newspapers 
have closed their doors: New York 
Sun, Oakland Post-Enquirer, St. 
Louis Star-Times, Jersey Observer, 
Washington Times Herald, Los An- 
geles News, Brooklyn Eagle, Boston 
Post, Cincinnati Times-Star and New 
Orleans /tem. Six of the ten had been 
in existence for over seventy-five 
years, and one, the Brooklyn Eagle, 
had won a Pulitzer Prize for merito- 
rious public service only six years 
before its death. Also during this 
period the Atlanta Constitution was 
purchased by the Journal, creating 
a monopoly situation in Atlanta, the 
Cincinnati Enquirer was purchased 
by Scripps-Howard’s Post, the Phila- 
delphia News was bought by the /n- 
quirer and the Chicago Sun-Times 
took over the Chicago Daily News. 

The closing or merging of news- 
papers has been going on regularly 
since the 1920s when Frank A. 
Munsey was killing newspapers like 
flies in an ill-fated attempt to create 
one great paper. In recent years this 
trend toward concentration of owner- 
ship has been greatly accelerated. In 
1930, there were 93 cities in the 
United States with a population of 
100,000 or more; eight of these had 
only one newspaper or had two under 
the same ownership. By 1940, the 





number of monopoly cities had in- 
creased to 25; by 1958, 66 of the 
106 cities in the United States with 
more than 100,000 population were 
monopoly cities. 

The startling development of the 
1950s is that cities of 100,000 popula- 
tion are no longer a significant yard- 
stick. New Orleans and Cincinnati, 
the most recent monopoly cities, both 
have populations of over 500,000. 
The list of other major monopoly 
cities with populations between 240,- 
000 and 525,000 is impressive. It 
includes Minneapolis, Kansas City, 
Memphis, Oakland, Louisville, San 
Diego, Rochester (N. Y.), Atlanta, 
Birmingham, St. Paul, Toledo, Ak- 
ron, Providence and Dayton. 

The situation in Cincinnati pro- 
vides a dramatic example of the 
significant and explosive shifts that 
have been taking place. Less than 
three years ago Cincinnati had three 
competitive newspapers. In May 
1956 Scripps-Howard purchased the 
flourishing Enquirer, giving the 
chain a morning paper to go with 
its afternoon Post. In August 1957, 
Scripps-Howard purchased the finan- 
cially ailing Times-Star from the 
Taft family, merged it with the Post 
and created a two-paper monopoly. 

Economics is responsible for these 
mergers and deaths. The price of 
newsprint, which accounts for as 
much as 55 per cent of the costs of a 
large daily, has risen from 50 dol- 
lars a ton before World War II 
to more than 120 dollars a ton at the 
present moment. Many dailies can- 
not survive with these high operating 
costs. In some cities one newspaper 
is in competition with two, and this 
often leads to extinction. New Or- 





leans is a case in point. The after. 
noon /tem was competing with both 
the morning Times-Picayune and the 
afternoon States, which are under 
the same ownership. National and 
classified advertisers could not pur. 
chase space in the important Times. 
Picayune unless they also advertised 
in the States. The Item was unable 
to produce a profit, and after making 
a try publisher David Stern sold out 
to his competitor, who then merged 
the /tem with the States. As in other 
industries, the cost of labor has 
soared, and this too has added to 
prohibitive production costs. 

Most observers agree that the 
present increasing concentration of 
newspaper ownership is unfortunate. 
Some journalists, however, feel that 
the disappearance of competitive 
newspapers, while discouraging in 
many ways, does lead to certain bene- 
fits. Dean Edward W. Barrett of the 
Columbia School of Journalism pre- 
dicted, in a recent optimistic article 
on the future of American news- 
papers, that the absence of competi- 
tion will produce less sensationalism 
in newspapers and better, more 
balanced news coverage. “Happily 
also,” he added, “every newspaper 
will still be kept on its toes by other 
forms of competition—from radio 
and television news, from news 
magazines and from newspapers in 
nearby cities.” 

The most immediate question con- 
cerns the size of a city in which com- 
petitive newspapers will be able to 
survive. It is conceivable that within 
a few years such cities as St. Louis 
(pop. 856,796), Cleveland (914,808) 
or even Philadelphia (2,071,605) 
could have newspaper monopolies. St. 
Louis at the present time has two 
papers under separate ownership; 
Cleveland and Philadelphia each have 
three papers, two under the same 
ownership. Indeed, unless the news- 
paper business produces economic 
remedies in a hurry, it is likely that 
every city in the country, with four 
or five exceptions, will eventually 
have its newspaper under single 
ownership. 
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Soviet Middle East penetration, spearheaded by UAR President, 
must be blunted by Western support for Iraq’s Premier 


Nasser vs. Kassem 


BEIRUT 
a dispatches in the Western 
press, datelined “Cairo” and 
“Damascus,” suggest that the Middle 
East is threatened by a Communist 
menace originating in Baghdad 
which can only be blocked by the 
“Arab nationalist” (read: Nasserite) 
movement. And many Middle East 
observers, it must be noted, have ac- 
cepted this view. 

Yet this is not the first time that 
Egypt’s President Gamal Abdel Nas- 
ser has attempted to win Western ap- 
proval by spreading such stories. 
Similar reports appeared on the eve 
of Syria’s absorption into the United 
Arab Republic. Then, too, many ob- 
servers were persuaded that while 
Nasser’s capture of previously inde- 
pendent was de- 
plorable, it was clearly preferable to 
Soviet penetration of those countries. 
But how has the destruction of 
Syrian independence “prevented” 


Arab countries 


Soviet penetration? 

The most dangerous Soviet thrusts 
in Syria had come on the military 
level. The Syrian arms deal with the 
Soviet bloc. though no greater in 
scope than the arrangements previ- 
ously made by Cairo, was more 
ominous for the future of such a 
small. weak country. Syria mort- 
gaged its resources to bear the 
tremendous burdens of the deal and 
of the development schemes connect- 


ed with it. 


Also, almost as many 





Mark RICHARDS, a specialist on Mid- 
eastern affairs, just completed an 
extensive tour of the Arab countries. 
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By Mark Richards 


Soviet technicians arrived in Damas- 
cus and Latakia as in Cairo and 
Alexandria. Was this trend reversed, 
or even perceptibly slowed down, by 
the creation of the UAR? 

Egyptian leaders insist that the 
Soviet threat in Syria has subsided 
because the UAR has “outlawed Com- 
munism.” This claim is pure sham. 
Nasser’s first step in the UAR was 
to abolish all the political groups 
that had opposed him—including 
the very parties, such as the a-Shaab 
(Populist) party and the Nationalist 
party, which had fought hardest 
against Communist penetration. The 
same process had taken place previ- 
ously in Egypt itself. 

Actually, the Communists _ suf- 
fered less from this step than did 
other groups. Soon after Nasser’s 
takeover in Egypt, for example, the 
leaders of the right-wing Moslem 
Brotherhood were hanged or given 
long prison sentences. But of the so- 
called Communists that were arrested, 
the greater proportion belonged to 
two splinter groups then in opposi- 
tion to Moscow. Most of the orthodox 
Communist leaders traveled freely 
between Cairo and Rome, the Egypt- 
ian Communist party being then 
under the “guidance” of the Italian 
party. A year ago, while still “out- 
lawed,” the Communists brought the 
two splinter groups under their con- 
trol at a congress openly held in 
Cairo. That congress concluded with 
the adoption of a manifesto whose 
final words were, “Long live the 
Government of Gamal Abdel Nasser.” 

Under similar conditions,. Syrian 


Communist leader Khaled Bakhdash 
was able to move freely between 
Damascus and Beirut, and his ac- 
tivities were widely reported in the 
press. Just a couple of weeks ago, 
too, when some Syrian Communist 
leaders were arrested during the cur- 
rent “anti-Communist” campaign, 
Bakhdash somehow escaped. 

Egyptian authorities also claim to 
have clamped down on the Com- 
munist press and “taken action” 
against the Communist newspaper 
al-Nur. This is rather curious, for 
almost immediately after the UAR’s 
formation all party organs were pro- 
hibited and those of the anti-Nasser 
right were actually closed down. But 
the fact is, of course, that this Com- 
munist organ has been available at 
Damascus kiosks, while the papers 
of the right have been confiscated. 

The supposed suppression of Com- 
munists in the UAR during this past 
year has provided them with all the 
romance of an underground existence 
and none of its inconveniences. But 
even if genuine action had been taken 
against them, it would not, in any 
real sense, have interfered with So- 
viet penetration of the region. 

The real gauge of growing Soviet 
influence in the Middle East is pro- 
vided by such developments as: the 
commitment of the Egyptian and 
Syrian economies and armed forces 
to the large-scale arms deals with 
Prague and Moscow; the acceptance 
of hordes of Soviet and Soviet-bloc 
experts and technicians; the training 
of UAR military and technical cadres 
in Eastern Europe; the broadcasting 













of violent pro-Soviet, anti-Western 
propaganda by UAR radio stations to 
all parts of the Middle East and 
Africa; the hand-in-glove coopera- 
tion between the UAR and Soviet 
delegations at the United Nations; 
the haven given by Cairo to the re- 
cently-formed pro-Soviet Afro-Asian 
Solidarity Conference, and to the 
World Federation of Democratic 
Youth and the World Federation of 
Trade Unions, the important Com- 
munist-front organizations. 

Obviously, it was Nasser, not Iraq’s 
General Karim el-Kassem, who pio- 
neered in this work. Soviet Premier 
Nikita Khrushchev himself has on 
several recent occasions pointed to 
the great friendship between the 
UAR and the USSR, despite Nasser’s 
“ban” on Communism, as proof of 
the “non-ideological”’ character of 
Soviet foreign policy. This is no ac- 
cident. The Kremlin knows very well 
that it is Nasser, not the local Com- 
munists in Cairo and Damascus, who 
has provided the raison d’etre and 
the material basis for Soviet penetra- 
tion of the Middle East. 

What of the claim that Egypt’s 
absorption of Syria has diminished 
the military-economic threat of Soviet 
penetration? More than 50 per cent 
of the current Syrian budget is de- 
voted to military purposes; of this, 
probably 80-90 per cent represents 
payment connected with the Soviet 
arms deal. This is a 12 per cent in- 
crease over the previous year, when 
Syria was independent. This increase, 
incidentally, also represents a shift 
of part of the burden of the Soviet 
arms deals from Egypt to Syria. 

The only difference between the 
situations before and after the ab- 
sorption of Syria is that Soviet arms 
and experts now frequently reach 
Syria via instead of 
Latakia. Just five weeks ago, the 
latest shipment of Soviet YAK-17 jet 
planes arrived in the UAR, a Soviet 
investment that reveals the fullest 
confidence in the intentions of the 
Nasser Government. Indeed, a chron- 
ology of events in the UAR-Com- 
munist bloc relationship, beginning 


Alexandria 


with the shipment of Soviet jets, is 
most instructive. 


December 13: The first large ship-’ 


ment of Soviet heavy industrial 
equipment arrived in Egypt. A major 
commercial agreement, with a value 
of 24 million Egyptian pounds, was 
signed with East Germany. 

December 15: A three-year com- 
mercial agreement was signed with 
Communist China, and it was an- 
nounced that similar negotiations are 
under way with other Soviet bloc 
countries. 

December 22: An agreement was 
concluded with the Soviet Union for 
the construction of industrial plants 
and five major airports. 

December 24: An agreement was 
signed with the Soviet Union for the 
delivery of 100,000 tons of wheat. 

December 27: Moscow agreed to 
contribute 400 million rubles to the 
construction of the Aswan High 
Dam. 

January 5: East German Premier 
Otto Grotewohl, accompanied by a 
large entourage of high officials, ar- 
rived in Cairo on an official visit. 

It is inconceivable that such a 
crowded succession of significant 
events could have occurred if there 
were really a serious policy split be- 
tween Egypt and the Soviet Union. 
And yet Nasser does not hesitate to 
imply that it is General Kassem who 
is opening the doors of the Middle 
East to Moscow’s influence, and that 
Iraq can be saved only with the aid 
of Nasserism. The Egyptian dictator 
chose the present moment to initiate 
this particular propaganda campaign 
for tactical reasons affecting both 
domestic and foreign policy con- 
siderations. 

Domestically, Nasser is confronted 
with a grave economic crisis that is 
wracking Syria and resulting in re- 
sentment of Egyptian rule in that 
country. A unification of the cur- 
rencies of the two countries is slated 
for the near future. In preparation for 
it, the Egyptian authorities are 
“watering” Syrian currency, by 
means of a massive printing of paper 
money. This is designed to bring it 





down to the level of the constantly 
devaluating Egyptian pound. (Egypt 
herself has lost 79 per cent of her 
gold and foreign currency since the 
Nasserite revolution.) 

As a result, Syria is being hit hard 
by inflation. Within the last few 
months, moreover, Syrian taxes have 
risen by more than 17 per cent. 
Partly as a result of Egyptian ex- 
ploitation, too, fuel prices in Syria 
have risen by 25 per cent. Since a 
large part of Syria’s major exports 
to her most important customers has 
to pass through Egypt, they are being 
discriminated against to the ad- 
vantage of parallel Egyptian exports 
(especially cotton) to the 
countries. Concurrently, the abolition 


same 


of customs duties between the two 
countries has resulted in the inunda- 
tion of the Syrian market by Egyp- 
tian-made goods. 

This pattern has understandably 
angered Syrian industrial, commer- 
cial and financial circles. The large 
landowners and even the smaller 
landowners have been panicked by 
rumors of an excessive speed-up in 
land reform, and the possible con- 
fiscation of crops. In this connection, 
it must be noted that though agrarian 
reform has been almost completely 
abandoned in Egypt (even the model 
Liberation Province has been closed 
down), land reform has been con- 
tinued in Syria so as to break the 
backs of the classes that supported 
the anti-Nasser parties. 

Meanwhile, too, a number of 
Soviet-aided development programs 
planned for Syria have been slowed 
down, and those in Egypt have been 
speeded up. Syrian civil servants 
have been pensioned off; Syrian of- 
ficers have complained of discrimina- 
tion by the new unified Army head- 
quarters in Cairo. Above all, Syria 
fears the eventual dumping of mil- 
lions of landless, diseased Egyptian 
fellahin on her empty acres. 

These developments have served to 
dispel the romantic delirium induced 
by the union of the two countries. 
Faced with the burning resentment 
of virtually every class in Syria, 
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Cairo has been left with only one 
local group through which it can 
perpetuate its rule—the Ba’ath party, 
which was the original standard- 
bearer of union with Egypt. It is 
the Ba'ath party that demands con- 
tinued land reform to destroy its 
right-wing antagonists. 

At the same time, the Ba’ath con- 
tinues its old rivalry on the left with 


KASSEM: THE ONLY ALTERNATIVE 


Khaled Bakhdash and Lieutenant 
Colonel Abdul Hamid Seraj, the head 
of the Syrian Intelligence Service who 
now runs Syria’s internal affairs. 
The price which Akhram Hourani, 
leader of the Ba’ath, demands for 
his support is Egypt’s complete back- 
ing against all his internal rivals. 
Although there are some indications 
that Nasser continues to play off 
Hourani against Seraj, it is likely 
that Nasser does not consider a few 
sharp words against Bakhdash an 
exorbitant price for Ba’ath friend- 
ship. These purely internal maneuvers 
against Bakhdash and his comrades 
have no connection, however, with 
any purported resistance to Soviet 
penetration. 

It should be remembered that the 
Ba'ath party in Iraq is merely a 
branch of the Syrian party, estab- 
lished and financed from Damascus. 
When General Kassem clashed recent- 
ly with Colonel Aref, a Ba’ath sym- 
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pathizer, and with Jaber Omar, the 
Iraqi Ba'ath leader, it followed that 
Hourani and Nasser would whole- 


heartedly support every attempt to 
overthrow Kassem. The Iraqi Com- 
munists threw their weight behind 
Kassem against Aref and Omar not 
because they prefer Kassem to Nas- 
ser, but because of the traditional 
rivalry on the extreme left, in both 
Syria and Iraq, between the Ba’ath 
and the local Communist parties. It 
is this in-fighting that has created a 
situation which Nasser’s propaganda 
machine can easily represent as a 
struggle in Iraq against Communism. 

Much more than this, however, 
is at stake for Nasser. He cannot 
under any circumstances permit the 
success of an independent, more or 
less popular Arab nationalist move- 
ment under a leader who refuses to 
be ruled by Cairo. For this would 
disprove his basic article of faith— 
that Nasserism and “Arab national- 
ism” are 
Kassem in Iraq and Premier Habib 
Bourguiba in Tunisia are far more 


identical. In this sense, 


repugnant and dangerous to Nasser 
than weak, reactionary governments, 
such as King Hussein’s in Jordan. 

Nasser will therefore do every- 
thing in his power, with the aid of 
the Ba’ath or of fascists like Rashid 
Ali (the erstwhile Iraqi ally of 
Hitler), to overthrow Kassem. Since, 
however, the whole world, and es- 
pecially the Arab world, knows that 
Kassem came to power with popular 
support, it is difficult for Nasser to 
wage an undisguised fight against 
him. For this reason, it is useful for 
him to pretend that his struggle 
against Kassem reflects his “anti- 
Communism.” 

Above all, Nasser hopes this 
maneuver will once again deceive the 
West into supporting him as the 
“savior” of the Middle East. It is 
often said that Nasser seeks “to play 
East against West.” This is another 
common Western misunderstanding, 
for Nasser is far too deeply com- 
mitted to Moscow. But he does want 
to eliminate any chance of a frontal 
clash with the West. Here he is en- 


couraged by Moscow, which prefers 
infiltration and flanking maneuvers 
to an open clash that might lose every- 
thing that has been gained. 

In the Nasser-Kassem conflict, 
Moscow encourages both sides. Nas- 
ser’s perpetual intrigues against Kas- 
sem force the Iraqi leader to seek 
support wherever he can find it. If 
Nasser wins out, another country 
will be annexed to an empire in 
which Soviet influence is deeply en- 
trenched. If a long struggle ensues, 
Kassem stands in danger of becoming 
a prisoner of the Communists. Con- 
sidering Iraq’s great oil reserves and 
its proximity to Soviet frontiers, this 
would be a disaster for the West. 

But all this does not yet mean 
that Kassem has become a Communist 
or that Nasser and his cronies are 
anti-Communists. Jaber Omar, whom 
Kassem dismissed from the Ministry 
of Education for plotting with 
Colonel Aref, Rashid Ali and the 
Ba’ath to overthrow the Government, 
is known as an outspoken Soviet 
sympathizer. Omar was a spokesman 
of Iraq’s “democratic” opposition 
forces during the previous regime, 
and he has proclaimed his solidarity 
with the Soviet Union at various in- 
ternational 
Nasser’s agent in Baghdad. 


meetings. He is now 


Support for Nasserism in Iraq is 
not a viable course for the West. It 
would amount to setting the wolf 
to guarding the sheep. The only al- 
ternative is to encourage Kassem, 
a courageous but naive soldier, to 
lean on the West rather than on the 
Communists into whose arms Nasser’s 
pressures are driving him. At the 
same time, Nasser must be clearly 
warned against any further expan- 
sionist attempts. This would provide 
Kassem with an external wall of de- 
fense and might enable him to ex- 
tricate himself from his present am- 
biguous situation. Such a_ policy 
would be far less “reactionary” than 
was the alliance with ex-Iraqi Premier 
Nuri as-Said, since Kassem did come 
to power as part of a popular up- 
rising and can in no way be con- 
sidered an “imperialist puppet.” 
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XACTLY TEN YEARS AGO, the trial 
FE of the first bevy of Communists 
took place in the Federal Court 
House on New York’s Foley Square. 
From January to October, I spent 
a good many days listening to the 
proceedings. During those long and 
tedious months a sort of familiarity 
developed among lawyers, court at- 
tendants, reporters and, even, de- 
fendants. I habitually occupied a seat 
at the right end of the front row as- 
signed to the public, immediately 
behind the men on trial. In front of 
me, so close that I could almost touch 
him, sat the editor of The Daily 
Worker, John Gates, generally re- 
ferred to as “Johnny.” 

As I watched the 11 defendants 
and listened to their testimony, I 
kept wondering how they had hap- 
pened to become Communists and 
how they chanced to be where they 
were. Johnny Gates interested me 
more than the others. He seemed to 
be an especially simple and straight- 
forward young fellow. When he ap- 
peared before the bar as the first 
witness of his group, he explained 
American Communism in terms that 
were curiously simple and naive. He 
believed everything that had been 
said by Marx, Lenin and Stalin and 
he really thought that the little group 
of American Communists would save 
the American working-class and, es- 
pecially, the poor American Negroes. 
He and his fellows had taken the doc- 
trines of European Communism as 
a child takes the Gospel in Sunday 
school. They really believed that they 
were destined to save American so- 
ciety which was being enslaved by 
clever and heartless capitalists. 
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By William E. Bohn 


Rejoining the 
American People 


Now Gates has deserted the com- 
rades and has written a book (Ameri- 
can Communist. Nelson. 221 pp. 
$3.95.) which confirms most of the 
insights I attained during the long 
months of the Smith-Law trial. It 
gives the story of the author’s life 
with emphasis on his reasons for 
resigning from the Communist party. 

Gates has the look and air of an 
honest man. He acknowledges every 
now and then that the Communists 
have been wrong about this or that 
feature of American life. He joined 
the Party early in the depression and 
remained in it until a year ago. The 
story of his activities sounds true. 
He went through the youthful tur- 
moils at City College, did his turn in 
the Trade Union Unity League, 
fought in Spain and in the Second 
World War. After the war he was 
promoted to the highest rank in the 
movement and soon became editor-in- 
chief of The Daily Worker. 

Johnny Gates belonged to what 
may be called the liberal wing of 
the Party, that is, the Earl Browder 
wing. Browder had been expelled be- 
fore Gates had become important, 
but his ideas were represented by 
a substantial group. From the start, 
Gates had belonged to this wing and 
had been opposed to the orthodox 
Stalinists, who were led by William 
Z. Foster. 

One gets the idea that this one Com- 
munist has consistently been a hu- 
mane and liberal person. His seem- 
ing-honest manner of speech leads 
one to think that this is a straight- 
forward, uncolored account of Ameri- 
can Communism. The implication is 
that the sins were committed by 


Europeans, that the American wing 
was made up of innocents. 

In Spain, Gates became brigade 
commissar and he confesses that he 
abused his power: “In my impatience, 
I used my new authority to denounce 
and even jail men who dared dis- 
pute my word, convinced that this 
was necessary for military disci- 
pline.” When a friend warned him 
about this he paid heed for a time, 
but in the book Gates writes: “It 
was a lesson that I lost sight of many 
times over the years as I rose higher 
in the Communist movement.” But 
from beginning to end there is not 
one word about violence committed 
by American Communists. It is quite 
likely that Gates did not participate 
in any of this, but it is unlikely that 
he never heard of it. 

The book contains a lively and in- 
formative account of the crisis in 
the American Communist party which 
followed the revelations of Stalinism 
and the suppression of the Hungarian 
Revolt. Before an assemblage of 
Party dignitaries Gates proclaimed: 
“For the first time in my life, I am 
ashamed of being a Communist.” 
Why he was so tardy about coming 
up with what was common knowledge, 
we shall never know. But, at last, he 
did wake up. And it must be said 
that his present picture of America 
and of the part which he may play 
in it is clear and realistic: 

“What have I been doing since 
January 1958, when my withdrawal 
from the Party was announced? .. . 
Many friends and just curious by- 
standers have asked that question. 
What are my plans? is another ques- 
tion, and one that is not easily 
answered. But I can sum it up in 
the same phrase I used in the original 
press announcement, namely, I have 
been trying to ‘rejoin the American 
people.’ ” 

In this effort, the American people 
are meeting him more than half-way 
and he is discovering, to his obvious 
surprise, that they are very decent 
folks. I am wondering, as I have 
in other cases, why ‘it took this man 
so long to discover the obvious. 
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Argentina's new President, plagued by his own election promises, the Peron heritage 


and weak, divided democratic parties, faces a difficult future 


CAN FRONDIZI SUCCEED? 


BUENOS AIRES 
HREE YEARS after the overthrow 
i Juan Peron’s dictatorship, Ar- 
gentina stands at a major crossroads. 
The diverse and contradictory ele- 
ments embodied in the Revolution 
quickly came to the fore after the 
successful military coup of 1955, and 
they still plague the country today. 
The dangerously paradoxical nature 
of Argentina’s politics is revealed by 
the fact that Peron remains a potent 
force in the country’s public life. 
Indeed, Arturo Frondizi’s election 
as President last February demon- 
strated that the deposed dictator’s 
popular strength was still so great 
that any candidate who enjoyed his 
support was assured of victory. 

The basic elements of Peronist suc- 
cess were these: the nationalization 
of basic industries, the railways, com- 
munications and fuels; state control 
of foreign trade; 
political powers from the provincial 
capitals to the nation’s capital; large- 


the transfer of 


scale economic planning; the dema- 
gogic and totalitarian organization of 
trade unions and of professional, 
student and cultural 
minimal economic benefits for the 
poorer segments of the population; 
and the legalized status of privilege 
accorded to the trade union bu- 
reaucracy and the Peronista party. 
The dynamism of such a system, sup- 
ported by a vast plan of public works 
and the appearance of a_public- 
spirited social policy, inevitably tri- 
umphed over the older parties with 
their flabby, unappealing programs. 

The imprint left by the dictatorship 
can best be seen in what may today 


associations; 
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By Jose Maria Bayona 


be called the “Peronist mentality.” 
Peronists and anti-Peronists alike, 
strongly influenced by the political 
mystique of extreme nationalism, 
have tended to find common ground 
on several fundamental political 
issues. In international affairs, they 
adhere to an “anti-imperialist” ide- 


FRONDIZI: A TRANSITIONAL REGIME? 


ology. This finds expression in, at 
best, a form of neutralism in the 
East-West struggle, and at worst, in 
frank sympathy with Soviet and 
Communist Chinese propaganda ap- 
peals to independence movements. 
Domestically, both elements support 
a program of “anti-foreign” economic 
independence, with the state playing 
the main role. 

The spirit of this “Peronist men- 
tality” has swayed some of the most 
disparate elements in the country: 
Communists, Trotskyists, neo-fascists, 


Peronists, and leading groups of the 
most powerful traditional parties such 
as the Unidn Civica Radical In- 
transigente (UCRI), the Union 
Civica Radical del Pueblo (UCRP), 
and the Partido Socialista (PS). For 
all of these diverse groupings, the 
real significance of the 1955 Revolu- 
tion is crystallizing, through the im- 
pact of the Peronist system and the 
“Peronist mentality,” into what they 
call the “National Revolution.” 

Arturo Frondizi’s election seemed 
to represent the triumph of these 
forces: Frondizi participated in the 
student fights of 1929-30, was a mili- 
tant anti-imperialist in the old UCRI 
party, and sympathized with FORJA, 
the nationalist organization of the 
1930s. During World War II he was 
a staunch neutralist, and in 1945-49 
he led the J/ntransigente group 
which advocated the overtly anti- 
United States Programa de Avel- 
laneda. Frondizi also opposed the 
Rio de Janeiro Pact in 1949-50, and 
was significantly silent about the 
Communist aggression in Korea. In 
addition, he supported the pro-Com- 
munist regimes of Jacobo Arbenz 
and Juan Jose Arevalo in Guatemala, 
and fought against the 1955 Cali- 
fornia oil agreement—using all the 
fabrications of the fascist Silenzi de 
Stagni (who are today his staunch 
enemy). 

After 1955, Frondizi’s attitude to- 
ward the anti-Peronist revolution was 
ambiguous, but he did accept the 
implicit support of the Peronists and 
Communists (who withdrew their 
own candidates) in his Presidential 
campaign. This, plus his record, led 





the genuinely democratic elements in 
Argentina to oppose his candidacy. 
Yet, the moment he took office 
Frondizi initiating policies 
which amounted to a complete re- 
versal of his longstanding position. 
With increasing eloquence, he has 
urged a policy of rapprochement 


began 


with the United States and other 
Western countries, and of seeking 
capital investments for industrial ex- 
pansion—especially in the oil and 
power fields—and improvement of 
the country’s transportation system. 


What accounts for this sharp re- 
versal? The likeliest explanation is 
that Frondizi took a hard, realistic 
look at Argentina’s economic condi- 
tion: Living standards have fallen 
drastically in the last three years, the 
balance of payments shows a $400 
million deficit, 
overwhelming and 
gold reserves are virtually depleted. 
In these circumstances, responsible 
statesmanship demanded a change on 
Frondizi’s part. 


yearly inflationary 


pressures are 


His radical shift, however, could 
set in motion a complex current of 
pressures that might make it ex- 
tremely difficult for the Frondizi 
regime to stabilize the country’s af- 
fairs. For one thing, there are the 
President’s deals—no 
matter how vague—with the Peron- 
ists, the Communists and the ex- 


pre-election 


treme nationalists. For another, vari- 
ous pressure groups, such as the 
armed forces and the trade unions, 


have made conflicting demands on 
the Administration. 

To date Frondizi, through skillfal 
juggling, has avoided any head-on 
collisions. This has enabled him to 
adopt a more flexible and realistic 
policy. He has ceased his flirtation 
with the Arab League and has begun 
to cultivate the friendship of the 
Western democracies. On the do- 
mestic scene, he is appealing directly 
to the masses in an effort to break 
the Peronist hold on the trade unions 
and other rank-and-file organizations. 
Above all, he seems serious in his 
declared intention to create a stable 
democratic order. 

Nevertheless, the uneasy balance 
which Frondizi has introduced could 
without too much difficulty be upset. 
An atmosphere of confusion and 
consternation envelops the Adminis- 
tration’s maneuverings, stemming 
largely from the President’s refusal 
to fulfill the extremist pledges he 
made before and during the election. 
Such an atmosphere is made to 
order for Communist agitation. True, 
the Communists are an insignificant 
minority, but the climate of uncer- 
tainty has made it possible for them 
to extend their influence to certain 
segments of the opposition. This is 
especially the case within the UCRP, 
which is already disgruntled by its 
defeat at the polls. Given unstable 
conditions, it is not at all inconceiva- 
ble that a conspiracy of extreme na- 
tionalists and Peronists would at- 





TWO TO GO 


Only Two Dictators Left in Latin America.—Newspaper headline. 


Well, two at least are company, 
However you may style ’em. 

Each has a place where he can flee 
If he should seek asylum. 


But when at last there’s only one, 
We'll note the lack of zest of 

The lonely chap who then has none 
Whom he can be the guest of. 


—Richard Armour 





tempt a coup to re-establish a dicta. 
torship. 

The tragic irony of the situation is 
that Argentina’s perpetual crisis is 
primarily a political one; it does not 
stem from irresolvable economic, 
social or cultural problems. Indeed, 
given stable political institutions, the 
country’s human and natural re 
sources could readily provide the 
basis for a prosperous and expansive 
life. It possesses 1.1 million square 
miles of fertile land, a population of 
less than 20 million, a modern tech- 
nological level in its agriculture and 
partly, too, in its industry. 

Culturally, the Argentine people 
are close to the progressive spirit 
of Western Europe and _ the 
North American continent. They 
have a literacy rate of 85-90 per cent, 
a complete absence of racial and re 
ligious problems and a_ thorough 
going democratic spirit in the con 
duct of their daily lives. The coun 
try’s economic crises could be re 
solved relatively quickly, provided 
there were a rational economic policy 
based on political stability. 

The key to Argentina’s politica 
difficulties is to be found in the weak- 
ness of the democratic parties. Every 
one of the traditional parties, the 
UCRP, the PS and the Conservatives, 
is riven by profound internal splits: 
each of their factions is dogmatically 
committed not only to its past mis 
takes but to the narrow pursuit of 
short-range advantage at the expens 
of democratic methods. These parties 
also suffer from a lack of leadership, 
an absence of ethical norms of com 
duct and little understanding of the 
real needs of the people. 

Argentina’s political crisis, 
short, is a crisis of its democratic 
political parties. So long as they fail 
to discover the spiritual resources 
requisite to self-renovation, the gains 
of the Revolution will remain prob 
lematic, and the Frondizi Goverm 
lodged at the crossroads 
leading to either democracy or totali- 
tarianism, will be only a transitional 
regime in whose hands the country’ 
fate remains alarmingly precarious. 
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INTERVIEW WITH AN 
ARRESTED SPANIARD 


By Richard Scott Mowrer 


MADRID 
INE of the 60-odd Spanish So- 
N cialists and Social Democrats 
arrested by General Franco’s Security 
Police last have been 
transferred to their homes for health 
reasons. But they remain under house 
arrest. One of them is Antonio Villar, 
35, junior partner in a Madrid law 
firm that has handled American Em- 
bassy business at various times. I 
called him on the telephone. 

“Senor Antonio Villar?” 

“Speaking.” 

“I am a foreign correspondent. 
Would it be all right if I came to 
see you?” 

“Certainly. Any time. I am always 
at home these days.” 

Antonio Villar lives with his wife 


November 


in a modest ground-floor apartment 
near the Plaza de Toros Monumental, 
Madrid’s largest bullring. Outside two 
uniformed policemen are on duty, 
one patrolling the street, the other 
sitting in the janitor’s office. Nobody 
stopped me. Villar, a tall, dark, 
pleasant young man, answered the 
front door. He showed me into a 
small livingroom, produced ciga- 
rettes and sherry. The interview went 
like this: 

Q: When were you arrested? 

A: At 3 a.M. November tenth. 
Three plainclothes-men pounded on 
the door, said I was wanted for ques- 
tioning at Seguridad headquarters in 
the Puerta del Sol. 

Q: Were you maltreated? 

A: I was not beaten. But 17 days 
passed before I was allowed to get 
in touch with a lawyer. Two days 
after I was arrested my wife was per- 
mitted to visit me once, for five 
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minutes, in the presence of police 
officials. After that I was kept in a 
cell, incommunicado. On November 
24, I was transferred to the Provin- 
cial prison at Carabanchel, outside 
Madrid. Then, two days before 
Christmas, three policemen took me 
home in a car. I am now under house 
arrest, what is called “attenuated de- 
tention.” I cannot leave the apart- 
ment. 

Q: But this is an improvement over 
Carabanchel, isn’t it? 

A: It certainly is. There is no heat- 
ing whatever at Carabanchel [Ma- 
drid’s winter climate is cold, often 
below freezing at night]. 

Q: Are friends allowed to visit 
you? Do the policemen outside inter- 
fere? 

A: No, they don’t make any trouble. 
But I suppose they make a note of 
the people who come here. Of course, 
I see to it that there are never more 
than five friends here at one time. 
Otherwise I might be charged with 
illegal assembly. But for the first two 
days after I was brought here from 
Carabanchel we had a policeman 
sitting in the apartment. Then he was 
withdrawn. Now the guards stay out- 
side. When they are relieved the new 
shift rings the doorbell and asks to 
see me, to make sure I’m still in 
the apartment. 

Q@: Are you a Socialist? 

A: No. I am a Social Democrat. 
Or rather, a sympathizer of the Social 
Democratic movement. Political par- 
ties are illegal in Spain and one can- 
not belong to them as such. [In 
Spain Social Democrats are roughly 
akin to Western Europe’s anti-Com- 
munist Rightwing Socialists. ] 


Q: How many persons of similar 
political sympathies were arrested 
with you? 

A: I don’t know. I have heard that 
500 were questioned by the police, 
150 arrested. At Carabanchel, where 
I was, there were 34 of us. Of this 
number eight besides myself have 
been transferred to their homes— 
house arrest like me—for health 
reasons. One man had eye trouble so 
the authorities decided that he should 
be sent home to facilitate treatment 
of his eye. 

Q: What about you? 

A: Nothing very serious. Some time 
ago I suffered from a minor lung 
ailment. I’m supposed to be con- 
valescing. 

Q: Would you mind if I reported 
what you have told me? 

A: Not at all. Go ahead. 

Official silence regarding the na- 
tion-wide police swoop on Spanish 
Socialists and their sympathizers re- 
mains unbroken. Exact information 
as to the number of persons arrested 
is lacking—unofficial estimates oscil- 
late between 60 and 80. 

There is no specific information 
as to what the detained men are 
charged with. Private sources indi- 
cate, however, that they are, or will 
be, charged with engaging in sub- 
versive activities and the dissemina- 
tion of illegal propaganda. In this 
case the detainees will come before 
a civil court and not before a military 
tribunal. Military tribunals usually 
try cases involving Communist ac- 
tivities, terrorism, illegal possession 
of weapons, acts against the security 
of the State. 

The arrested men are believed to 
be all under 40 years of age, en- 
gaged in the liberal professions except 
for a small number of skilled workers. 

Leading labor groups abroad, 
among them the anti-Communist In- 
ternational Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions (ICFTU) and Amer- 
ica’s AFL-CIO, have protested the 
arrests. So has the Executive Com- 
mittee of Britain’s Labor party. But 
Spain’s press and radio have not been 
allowed to report this. 
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ECONOMIC INTEGRATION 


By Fritz Schenk and Richard Lowenthal 


HEN THE Central Committee met in December 
W 1956, to consider the consequences of the October 
events in Poland and Hungary, Maxim Saburov was called 
upon to report on their effects on the sixth Soviet Five- 
Year Plan and the integration of the Soviet bloc. He de- 
cided that the time had come to speak out for realism 
and against excessive targets. The economy, he pleaded, 
must be allowed to regain its balance, to overcome its 
dangerous disproportions in an atmosphere of calm, un- 
disturbed by the needs of propaganda. 

Though some of his points were reflected, in diluted 
form, in the resolution that was finally adopted, his re- 
port remained unpublished and he was replaced as head 
of the State Economic Commission by Mikhail Pervukhin. 
Saburov’s moment of truth had been the beginning of his 
downfall. 

The reason was not that his arguments were weak, but 
that Khrushchev was the one Communist party leader 
who could not easily use the Polish and Hungarian events 
as an excuse for getting out of propagandist commit- 
ments to unrealistic plans—because he was open to the 
charge that he himself had brought on these disasters by 
his attack on Stalin’s authority. To protect himself against 
such criticism, Khrushchev had to pose as the undaunted 
magician of plan fulfilment. It was his interest to make 
the minimum of inevitable adjustments as quietly as 





This is the final article in our three-part series on the 
twists of Soviet economic policy during the past six 
years. In their preceding articles—*“Soft Goods vs. Hard 
Goods” (January 5) and “Behind the Economic Crisis 
of 1956” (January 12)—Fritz Schenk and Richard 
Lowenthal described how, after the breakdown of plan- 
ning in the Soviet bloc at the time of Stalin’s death, 
Nikita Khrushchev came to the fore as the initiator of 
a new policy, and how the argument over planning lay 
behind the 1956 crisis in Eastern Europe. Here, the 
authors examine Soviet efforts to integrate the economies 
of the satellite countries. Fritz Schenk, from 1952 to 
1957, was secretary to the chairman of the East German 
Planning Commission. Richard Lowenthal, authority 
on Soviet affairs, is a frequent contributor. These 
articles appeared originally in the London Observer. 





possible, without admitting any general slowdown, and 
to treat the rest as a matter of drive and administrative 
competence. If Saburov thought he could not fulfill the 
plan, well then, Saburov had to be replaced by a man 
who thought he could, and his successor had to be given 
greater powers! 

This is the place to say something more about the dis- 
tinction, often made in the West, between the “ideologi- 
cal” outlook of the “pure” Party official and the “prac- 
tical” outlook of the “Soviet busizessmen” or “tech- 
nocrats.” The distinction may well apply on the level of 
relations between the manager of a factory or even a 
big trust and his local Party secretary, but it is too sim- 
ple to account for the alignments in the top leadership. 
There, the people with responsibility for economic mat- 
ters, both in Russia and the satellites, are of two distinct 
types, generally described as “economists” versus “ad- 
ministrators.” 

The administrators need not be interested in ideology 
as such and may be highly competent “practical men” 
in a technocratic sort of way. The characterisiic thing 
about them is that they have been trained to execute 
orders in a special field—to get results for a priority 
industry entrusted to them, without regard to the effects 
on the economy as a whole. The “economists,” on the 
other hand, may be good party men and even guilty of 
an interest in Marxist theory. The important thing about 
them is that they have been trained to think about the 
proportions of the economy, and to foresee the repercus- 
sions of a measure taken in any one field on overall 
economic growth. 

In terms of Soviet planning, Stalin’s principal aides 
in the economic field, such as Lazar Kaganovich and 
Pervukhin, were “administrators,” able and ruthless ex- 
ecutants of orders. The executed Nikolai Voznesensky 
was an “economist” with ideas of his own, and so was 
Saburov. Pervukhin’s appointment as head of the State 
Economic Commission—the body in charge of current 
planning, since long-term planning had been made the 
task of a separate department under N. K. Baibakov— 
was combined with a vast extension of the Commission’s 
executive powers. The principal ministers in charge of 
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«onomic departments were made its members, and their 
ministries were subordinated to it. 

In itself, this was a sensible step in the direction of 
breaking down the independence and rivalry of the over- 
sown bureaucracies of the economic ministries. But this 
dministrative reform was treated, in true Stalinist style. 
ss a substitute for decisions of economic substance. It 
took no more than a few months’ experience, and some 
renewed consolidation of Khrushchev’s position, for the 
latter to come forward, at the February session of the 
Central Committee, with proposals for another far more 
drastic reorganization of the planning machinery—the 
total break-up of the central economic ministries and the 
delegation of considerable powers to regional economic 
councils. 

This second reorganization was not at all to the taste 
of centralist administrators such as Pervukhin; but 
neither did it correspond to the ideas of the economists 
among the planners. The latter were happy enough to see 
the ministerial bureaucracies disappear and had actually 
been pressing for a decentralizing reform, but they en- 
visaged decentralization of a different and more genuine 
kind than was now proposed by Khrushchev. 

Throughout that critical winter of 1956-57, planning 
economists in both Russia and the bloc discussed pro- 
posals for reducing bureaucratic control and increasing 
the scope for managerial initiative. Some of their the- 
oretical spokesmen went so far as to advocate a “planned 
market economy” of the Yugoslav type, while the re- 
sponsible planners favored the more gradual and cau- 
tious procedure of granting a measure of self-governing 
autonomy, within the framework of the plan, to the 
great industrial trusts. This latter idea was finally adopted 
as the “new model” of planning in Poland. Outside Po- 
land, the voices of new thought were silenced quickly 
when it became clear that Khrushchev had made up his 
mind to permit no autonomous bodies in economic life, 
but merely to replace the central ministerial bureaucracy 
by a new regional bureaucracy rigidly subordinated to 
the State Planning Commission. 

This proposal was strictly Khrushchev’s own. Even a 
few weeks before the February plenum, when the East 
Germans came to Moscow to prepare the application of 
the December reorganization in their country, Saburov 
had no inkling that this further shake-up was impend- 
ing; and during the public discussion that followed the 
appearance of Khrushchev’s new theses in March and 
preceded their enactment by the Supreme Soviet in May, 
not one of his presidium colleagues who had hitherto 
been concerned with the planning and running of Soviet 
industry spoke in their support. The satellite leaders 
promptly drew the conclusion that Khrushchev had chosen 





this particular form of reorganization for primarily po- 
litical reasons connected with the power struggle in 
Russia. They regarded it as a device for breaking the 
tendency of the economic administrators, many of them 
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Stalin-trained and Malenkov-appointed, to form a rival 
center of power, and for securing both the primacy of 
the Party machine in the economic sphere and Khrush- 
chev’s own immunity from competent economic criticism. 
They felt confirmed in this view when control of the 
new, unified Planning Commission was given neither 
to Saburov nor Pervukhin, but to Y. Y. Kuzmin, one of 
Khrushchev’s aides from the Party secretariat, and when 
the expulsion of the “anti-party group” of Georgi Mal- 
enkov, Vyacheslav Molotov and Kaganovich from the 
Central Committee in the following month led to the 
disappearance of Saburov from the Party presidium and 
the reduction of Pervukhin’s membership in it to can- 
didate status, though neither was charged with having 
joined in that “conspiracy.” 

It was only after thus establishing his uncontested per- 
sonal control over the planning machinery that Khrush- 
chev felt free to correct some of his earlier mistakes and 
to adopt, without acknowledgment, the policies pro- 
posed by some of his critics. Just as after the elimination 
of Molotov he could afford to admit the failure of his 
efforts to bring Yugoslavia’s Marshal Tito back into the 
bloc and soon turned against him, so after the elimina- 
tion of Saburov he could afford to scale down the over- 
ambitious Five-Year Plan, as the latter had suggested. 

The annual plan, adopted at the session of the Su- 
preme Soviet that passed Khrushchev’s planning reform, 
showed a considerable slow-down compared with the 
previous year. And when the Council for Mutual Eco- 
nomic Aid met for its eighth session in Warsaw in June, 
it was frankly admitted (though not yet publicly an- 
nounced) that the five-year plans adopted for 1956-60 in 











both Russia and the satellites could not be fulfilled, and 
that after a period of transitional adjustments a second 
attempt at co-ordinated planning was to be made for 
the seven-year period 1959-65. Longer, fifteen-year “per- 
spective plans” were to be prepared at the same time. 

It is these new seven-year plans that have engaged the 
main attention of the national planners and the Council 
since then, and it is the center-piece of this new work 
that is to be presented—again, of course, in Khrushchev’s 
name—at the extraordinary Congress of the Soviet Com- 
munist party this month. 

The Warsaw meeting adopted a protocol enumerating 
the particular production targets of the current Five- 
Year Plan that could clearly not be met—a list that once 
again included coal, steel, electric power, basic chemicals 
and several types of heavy equipment—and enjoining 
all member states to make the best efforts to get as near 
to them as possible. It also granted several member 
states a delay in carrying out their obligations to shut 
down particular plants as part of the new integrated di- 
vision of labor, on the plea that the new industries that 
were to take their place had not yet advanced far enough 
to prevent dangerous gaps from arising in their national 
balances of payment. The general slowdown did _ not, 
however, amount to an abandonment of the overall ob- 
jective of integration. On the contrary, with the adoption 
of more realistic premises it must be expected that the 
idea of integration will now begin to bear practical fruit. 


_.. then, is the concrete pattern now envisaged for 
the creation of a single, unified economy of the So- 
viet bloc? Only four main peints can be mentioned here. 

1. The joint effort to develop the raw material bases 
of the bloc with a greater concentration of investment in 
the countries with the best natural conditions in each 
particular field. 

2. The drastic reduction of types of machinery pro- 
duced in each country, and the concentration of each 
particular type in only one or two countries so as to 
gain the advantages of production in large series. 

3. The concentration of research and development 
projects for the whole bloc and the concentration of the 
training of technicians from all countries in the main 
centers of their specialized industries. 

4, The cooperation of plans from several countries in 
bids for major contracts for the building of new factories 
or installations in the underdeveloped countries. 

Since the raw material bottlenecks have been the great- 
est single factor in the planning crises of the past five 
years, the effort in this field is the crucial one. The special 
role assigned to East Germany is the development of the 
chemical possibilities of its huge deposits of brown coal 
(lignite). A new Russian process for gaining coke and 
gases from brown coal will be used on a large scale, 
and there is also to be much larger production of diesel 
oil, The hopes put by Russia in the chemical potentialities 





of cheap brown coal are so high that it is planned t 
put atomic power stations into East Germany. so as to 
prevent the use of ever-growing amounts of brown cogl 
for power production. A related project provides for a 
pipeline to pump Soviet oil right to the centers of Eas 
Germany’s chemical industry, because it is believed that 
the oil gained from brown coal will be more useful if 
mixed with natural petroleum oil. 

By contrast, the ill-located East German steel industry 
will receive no further investment, nor will the Hungarian 
one, while the Polish and Czech steel industries will go 
on growing. The low-yield hard-coal mines in the Zwickau 
area will also be starved of investment, and once the 
projected new Polish coal mines come into production 
with the help of Czech and East German equipment, it' 
is hoped to shut down the Zwickau mines altogether, 
The idea is that not only the technicians, but eventually 
also a large number of the miners—many of whom came 
to the area after the war as refugees from what is now 
Polish Silesia—should migrate to Poland, where they 
would become Polish citizens but get schools in their own 
language. So far, the Polish authorities have understand- 
ably given no publicity to the idea. 

Other big raw material projects, apart from such ob- 
vious targets as increased aluminum production from 
Hungarian bauxite and development of the remaining 
possibilities of Rumanian and Hungarian oil. concem 
the large-scale production of cellulose from the reed of 
the Danube delta in Rumania with the help of German 
technicians and equipment. A similar project for the 
area of Lake Balaton in Hungary has apparently been 
postponed. 

The area where the integration plans have been 
worked out in the greatest detail, and are already having 
visible effects in the shutting down or retooling of plants, 
is machine building. East Germany, for instance, is 
building no more rolling-mills, heavy presses or heavy 
trucks, relying in these respects on the Soviet Union. 
Poland is to build no more machinery for power sta 
tions and for opencast brown-coal mining, relying in both 
respects on East Germany and the Soviet Union. There 
are detailed lists for the tonnages of ships and the sizes 
of cars that may henceforth be built in each country, 
as well as for the particular types of machine-tools. There 
is just one exception from the general pattern of inte 
gration: The Soviet Union itself retains a complete range 
in nearly everything. 

Special “commissions for scientific-technical co-opera 
tion” have for some time been systematically examining 
lists of research and development projects submitted 
by each country, eliminating a few as unpromising and 



















merging many of the others. Generally, development 
studies as well as the training of experts are located in 
the country which plays.the “leading role” in the par- 
ticular industry in question. Where plants are shut down, 
the technical specialists hitherto employed in them are 
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also expected to move to the country that takes over that 
particular branch of production. 

This is one of the aspects of integration that is re- 
ceived with most reluctance by those concerned, and 
more trouble may be expected once local patches of 
unemployment appear. In fact, the parties have already 
been preparing propaganda campaigns for presenting 
such shut-downs as milestones on the road to a “Socialist 
division of labor” that will eventually lead to better 
living conditions for all. 

Another difficulty arises frequently from the desire 
of the managers of plants in different countries who are 
to cooperate on a joint project to do so directly and 
without the interference of a lot of government authorities 
and international commissions. Since some of the most 
important of these projects are concerned with joint of- 
fers to equip new industries in underdeveloped countries, 
which have often to be put forward in competition with 
Western offers, the managers urge that the intervention 
of the authorities wastes valuable time; but they are told 
that the projects are too big and too politically important, 
and have to be fitted into the overall plan. 


OQ THE WHOLE, most of the party men and the plan- 
ners in the countries of the Soviet bloc can be ex- 
pected to work with enthusiasm at overcoming the diff- 
culties, now that the chance of starting on a realistic 
basis has been given them—provided, of course, that 
their calculations are not again suddenly overthrown, 
as so often in the past years, by an intrusion of new 
“priority objectives” from the political sphere. They 
will know that they could do nothing more effective for 
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the long-term consolidation of their system and their 
power; and they will tell their people with conviction 
that such a pooling of resources is the quickest way to a 
general advance in productivity and therefore to a higher 
standard of living. 
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PERVUKHIN: A DIFFICULT LOT 


It may be different for the people, and for those ofh- 
cials in responsible positions in Eastern Europe who in 
their innermost hearts are patriots rather than Commu- 
nists. The people will feel the immediate effects of the 
shutdowns, the upheavals, the uprooting of technicians 
and sometimes also of skilled workers, and may well be 
skeptical of the benefits promised for the future. The 
officials will also be skeptical, for they know that the inte- 
gration takes place under the control of the Soviet Union, 
and they remember how often they have been told that 
the standard of living in their countries must not be 
allowed to rise too far above that of the Soviet people. 
They will fully realize—what the people may apprehend 
more vaguely—that the growth of this new kind of 
economic dependence will make their political dependence 
on the Soviet more and more certain and eventually well- 
nigh irreversible. 

Ultimately, the success or failure of the integration of 
Khrushchev’s Eastern European empire is thus a political 
question. The idea was born out of the political upheaval 
that followed Stalin’s death. It was nearly wrecked by 
the political crisis of 1956 in the Soviet Empire. It has 
got a new and stronger chance because Khrushchev has 
once again succeeded in consolidating Soviet rule over 
Eastern Europe, and it may be decisive in its turn in 
making that consolidation permanent. 

The breaking down of the economic barriers between 
Eastern and Western Europe may still be possible before 
integration makes them higher than ever, but only if 
Western policy recognizes the danger and is consciously 
directed to that end, In 1956-57, timely and massive 
Western aid to the Polish economy could have given a 
much stronger foundation to the Polish people’s attempt 
to recover their independence. If the West reacts to other 
chances with similar hesitation, it will learn too late the 
bitter lesson that history does not wait for those who 
fail to act. 
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Soviet Literature Before 1930 


Early Soviet Writers. 
By Vyacheslav Zavalishin. 
Praeger. 395 pp. $7.50. 


THIs Is, in some ways, a strange 
book. It does not claim to be a his- 
tory, even a partial one, of Soviet 
literature. Its chronological scope is 
somewhat blurred. In the main the 
author aims at covering the period 
of florescence of Soviet literature— 
from its inception through 1928, 
when the New Economic Policy gave 
way to the Five-Year-Plan period and 
all literature came to be controlled 
by the Russian Association of Pro- 
letarian Writers (RAPP). But while 
in the case of some writers the au- 
thor goes well beyond the self-im- 
posed limits, 
others, for no apparent reason, drop 
out of his field of vision altogether. 

Thus, in a book published late in 
1958, even an uninformed English- 
speaking reader will be surprised to 
find no account of Boris Pasternak’s 
work, although four books of his 
verse—including the two which many 
people regard as his best—and a book 
of stories were published between 
1917 and 1928, and his influence on 
his contemporaries during that dec- 
ade was very great. Even if one ad- 
mits that Pasternak’s Soviet reputa- 
tion reached its zenith later, in the 
early 1930s, his poetic personality 
was sufficiently well marked in the 
°20s for the late D. S. Mirsky to 
write as early as 1925, in his Con- 
temporary Russian Literature: “If a 


chronological some 


vote were taken among Russian poets 
under forty for the name of the first 
of young poets, it is probable that 
the name of Boris Leonidovich Pas- 
ternak would head the poll.” And in 
connection with the publication, in 
the same year, of Pasternak’s stories, 


Mirsky adds that his “Childhood of 
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Lovers” “stands quite apart from the 
rest of contemporary Russian fiction” 
and “is a masterpiece of intelligent 
and acute observation.” 

Zavalishin does mention Paster- 
nak’s name five times, but each time 
fleetingly, nearly always in connec- 
tion with some other writer. One 
looks in vain for a possible and 
plausible explanation of this gap in 
a book in which much less significant 
poets are discussed individually and 
a second-rate peasant poet, Pyotr 
Oreshin, gets nearly nine pages all 
to himself. 

This is all the more strange, since 
the leading idea of Zavalishin’s book 
is that up to a point Soviet literature 
at its best developed not only inde- 
pendently of the Party and its literary 
policies, but rather athwart them. In 
his introduction he writes: “In the 
course of assembling these prelimi- 
nary materials, the conviction has 
formed that the eventual history of 
Soviet literature under its specific 
conditions will inevitably be written 
in terms of its writers’ need for ‘free- 
dom of creation, the inner freedom’.” 

Pasternak is not the only author 
one misses in Zavalishin’s book. Ed- 
ward Bagritsky is not even men- 
tioned by name. And yet Bagritsky 
is not only one of the most reward- 
ing Soviet poets of the 1920s, but 
also one of the most characteristic 
representatives of the revolutionary 
romanticism which is the hallmark 
of that decade. Bagritsky died in 
1934, and he did write some impor- 
tant pieces during the last years of 
his life. But he began writing in 
1914, and his first volume of poetry, 
South-West, which included the fa- 


mous “Lay about Opanas,” appearel 
in 1927. He was certainly one of the 
prominent figures in Soviet liters. 
ture during its best years, much mor 
important, and intrinsically mor 
valuable, than Vadim Shershemevich 
or Anatol Marienhof or some of the 
others whose work is described in 
the book. 

Next to such obvious gaps, there 
are numerous disproportions and in- 
consistencies. While Leonid Leonov' 
work is discussed (all too briefly. it 
is true, compared with that of many 
others), Konstantin Fedin’s is not, 
though not only was Fedin’s nove 
Cities and Years (1924) one of the 
most important landmarks in the de 
velopment of Soviet prose fiction. but 
Fedin himself played an important 
part in Soviet literature before the 
1930s. 

Zavalishin attempts an explanation 
of his rather arbitrary choice of ma 
jor prose writers, but it does not 
sound convincing, and many of his 
readers will be surprised not to see 
Mikhail Sholokhov discussed. Since he 
discusses Leonov’s work written after 
1930, there was really no justifica- 
tion for excluding Sholokhov. After 
all, the first volume of Quiet Don, 
which established Sholokhov’s place 
in Soviet literature, was published 
in 1927-28. 

On the other hand, one might 
question the advisability of including 
a whole section entitled “The Emigrés 
and Irreconcilables,” which discusses 
briefly writers—such as Vyacheslav 
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Ivanov, Fyodor Sologub, Aleksei 
Remizov and Vasili Rozanov—who 
by no stretch of imagination could be 
described as Soviet writers. In fact, 
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of Sologub all we read here is that 
he “turned his back to the new re- 
gime, and lived apart, in hardship 
md misfortune,” and that he “pro- 
duced a considerable amount of 
york, but little of it was published 
in Russia.” It should at least have 
been mentioned that such of Solo- 
gub’s work as found its way into 
print was either purely escapist or 
frankly anti-Bolshevik. 

These and similar defects (there 
are numerous factual mistakes in the 


book), along with some question- 
able literary judgments (Zavalishin 
is prone to overrate writers of little 
intrinsic value), contribute to the 
overall unsatisfactory character of 
this work, Zavalishin set himself too 
ambitious a task—underlying the 
book is a great deal of extensive re- 
search, as may be seen from copious 
footnotes. It would have been better 
if he had confined himself to a more 
modest object and analyzed more 
thoroughly the work of a few lesser, 


yet sufficiently interesting Soviet 
writers who are usually overlooked 
in more comprehensive surveys, and 
in situating those writers against the 
general background of the period. 
He more or less succeeds in this task 
in the sections dealing with such 
writers as Nikolai Klyuev, Alexander 
Yakovlev, Sergey Klychkov and 
Panteleimon Romanov. As it stands, 
the book as a whole leaves the im- 
pression of an assemblage of raw 
material of very uneven value. 





Israel’s First Decade 


The First Ten Years. 
By Walter Eytan. 


IN OUR PRECIPITANT TIMES a dec- 
ade has become an era to measure 
growth and achievement. These two 
books try, in different ways, to assess 
Israel's accomplishments in its first 
ten years. 

Advertised as an account written 
“behind the scenes” by the director- 
general of Israel’s Foreign Ministry 
and subtitled “a diplomatic history,” 
Eytan’s book is neither. He has set 
down only a few “behind-the-scenes” 
experiences. They are by far the most 
interesting in the book, vivid and 
in part new: How the Egyptian, 
Jordanian and Syrian delegations be- 
haved toward Israel while negotiating 
the armistice agreements under Dr. 
Ralph Bunche’s extraordinarily skill- 
ful mediation; the secret meetings 
the Israelis held with King Abdullah 
in his winter palace at Shuneh that 
might have held the key to peace; 
the clandestine meetings arranged by 
the Arab delegations with the Israelis 
during the fruitless negotiations of 
the Palestine Conciliation Commis- 
sion at Lausanne; Israel’s unsuccess- 
ful efforts to establish diplomatic re- 
lations with India and Nehru’s 
mystifying behavior. 

But for the most part Eytan re- 
counts selected highlights of Israel’s 
foreign affairs, most of which could 
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The State of Israel. 
By L. F. Rushbrook Williams. 
Simon & Schuster. 239 pp. $4.00. Macmillan. 229 pp. $4.50. 


have been written by a lesser lumi- 
nary and much by a competent re- 
searcher. Of course, Eytan presents 
his Government’s position with sym- 
pathy, wit and perception; he is 
readable at all times, even when he 
does little more than set down the 
official record. 

Just as restricted 
shaping an independent policy vis-a- 
vis the Arabs by the towering pres- 
ences in the Middle East of the 
United States and the Soviet Union, 
so Eytan, as an acting diplomat, is 
restricted in his discussion of his 
country’s major foreign policy prob- 
lems. It is self-evident that—at least 
for the present—Eytan’s position and 
commitments actually disqualify him 
for his role as a diplomatic historian 
and preclude any frank treatment of 
key issues. For example, Eytan de- 
votes the longest chapter in his book 
to the “power pressures in the Middle 
East,” but he somehow manages not 
to express his views of American 
policy, particularly during the last 
two years. Obviously America’s role 
has been crucial from Israel’s point 
of view. Israel has not been pleased 
with American policies in the Mid- 
dle East, in particular the Baghdad 
Pact and the Eisenhower Doctrine. 
But the director-general of Israel’s 
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Foreign Ministry cannot allow him- 
self to say so. He is able to dispense 
a little praise to the Canadian Gov- 
ernment “for a sound appreciation of 
Middle Eastern affairs” and to France 
who “had rendered the Jewish cause 
decisive material and moral aid.” But 
France’s friendship is too small to 
fill the gulf between Israel and the 
U. S. and this emptiness is apparent 
in Eytan’s book. 

Unable to deal frankly with this 
major aspect of Israel’s foreign policy 
problems, Eytan might perhaps have 
traced lines of development in Israel’s 
own policies. He has, for instance, 
hinted at the change from Israel’s 
pre-Korea policy of “non-identifica- 
tion” with any country or bloc to one 
of “friendship with every peace- 
loving state.” But he has not analyzed 
the internal and external factors that 
brought about that change nor the 
underlying difference between the 
simple-sounding phrases. I think, too, 
Eytan might have shown the evolve- 
ment of his Government's policy with 
regard to border security. 

Relations with Germany are par- 
ticularly important in the annals of 
Israel’s diplomatic history, but Eytan 
mentions the unprecedented German 
reparations agreement tan- 
gentially in connection with the Arab 
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boycott. An exposition of the atti- 
tudes toward Germany among Israel’s 
top leaders would also have been in- 
structive, especially in view of the 
Government crisis precipitated late 
last year by Achdut Avodah alleged- 
ly over possible negotiations with 
Germany regarding military aid. 

Rushbrook Williams’s book is a 
kind of public-relations tour of 
Israel: history from biblical times to 
1948 (recounted in about 10 pages) 
and all aspects of contemporary Israel 
such as politics, economics, foreign 
affairs, industry, agriculture and 
art. Williams has been, according to 
the book’s jacket, a member of the 
Times editorial staff for many years. 
He is apparently unique as a journal- 
ist, for I cannot find in his book the 
least trace of skepticism. 

Williams’s credentials for under- 
standing Israel, besides the Times, 
consist of a visit to Palestine when 
it was under Turkish rule, another 
when it was under the British Man- 
date, and two since Israel’s establish- 
ment. He has been delighted to find 
that the Jews in Israel are Western, 
modern, efficient, hard-working, de- 
termined, clever, cultured, artistic, 
courageous, patriotic, tough and 
idealistic. Everything in Israel is 
very impressive and very cheery. As 
for problems, when they are dis- 
cernible, Israel shows herself “coura- 
geous and far-seeing.” There was no 
difference between Premier Ben- 
and Moshe Sharett over 
foreign policy: “The disagreement 
occurred over timing and emphasis.” 

On the whole, Williams seems to 
have assimilated the vast quantity 
of handouts from the Ministry of 
Information (“invaluable to stu- 
dents” as he informs us in his 
bibliography), but the errors and 
misunderstandings are undoubtedly 
his own. I like especially his descrip- 
tion of Hebrew as “the lingua franca 
common to so many Jews in the 
Diaspora, and now the official 
language of Israel” and his remark 
that a “devoutly religious turn of 
mind is found most strongly” in the 
kibbutzim, the communal agricultural 
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and, in the main, violently anti-re- 
ligious Zionists who were influenced 
by the European revolutionary. move- 
ments. 

Williams’ cheeriness hardly seems 
to fit Israel and its Jewish citizens. 
Their wit and humor are based on 
skepticism and bitterness; gallows’ 
humor is an old thing with Jews. 
Their self-reliance and courage were 
bred on distrust of a world that al- 
lowed the murder of six million Jews. 


settlements established by socialist 








Williams has somehow failed to se 
that grimness. His book is, I think, 
a disservice on the occasion of assess 
ing Israel’s first decade. Sincere 
criticism, whether applied to Israel's 
land and agricultural policies, to its 
treatment of its Arab residents, or to 
any of its major institutions like the 
Histadrut or the Jewish National 
Fund, helps put Israel’s countless 
positive achievements in perspective. 
But Williams has made everything 
seem like a Boy Scout Jamboree. 


















Southern Progressive 


Hoke Smith and the Politics of the New South. 


By Dewey W. Grantham Jr. 
Louisiana. 396 pp. $5.00. 


PopPuLIsM lasted beyond the 1890s 
to shape 20th-century progressivism. 
But re-ent study—notably Richard 
Hofstadter’s The Age of Reforn— 
has shown how this progressivism 
won a nationwide following which 
a rural, depression-sharpened popu- 
lism had not reached. Now Vander- 
bilt University’s Dewey W. Grantham 
Jr. has studied a leading Southern 
progressive of this 20th-century 
school in his Hoke Smith and the 
Politics of the New South. 

By the 1890s, Smith had a boom- 
ing law practice, published Georgia’s 
leading daily newspaper and reaped 
a handsome profit from realty specu- 
lation. What fault could this lawyer- 
publisher find in his South? His 
Atlanta Journal glorified industry’s 
promise, hailed laissez-faire, damned 
populism’s ferment. “Sound money” 
had no firmer supporter than Smith. 
Nor had Grover Cleveland any warm- 
er admirer than his Secretary of the 
Interior. 

But the Georgian swung leftward 
in the 1900s. Now Smith ran for 
Governor against railroad and ma- 
chine rule in Georgia. His adminis- 
tration revamped Georgia’s railroad 
commission, adopted a model cor- 
rupt-practices act and anti-lobby law, 
barred primary fraud, reformed the 
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penal code, banned convict-leasing N 


and fostered public schooling. Inf ® 
1912, he led Southern “progressive 
democracy” behind Woodrow Wilson 





and his New Freedom. G 

No biographer can fathom Smith, § * 
no historian can study progressivism, F 
in the South and in the nation, with- § " 
out considering this paradox. Gran- S 
tham has researched widely in state § * 
and national archives, in newspapers i 
and periodicals and in published 


records to fill any gap left by dis- 
persal of the bulk of Smith’s papers 
after his death. But the present study § ! 
has not fulfilled its promise. It has 
not answered why this paradox fol- 
lowed, how Smith altered his slant, 
what his “progressive democracy” 
meant. 

Smith had not acted as a mere 
corporate puppet in the 1890s. Nor 
had he scorned public feeling. To 
forestall a party split, his Atlanta 
Journal flirted with Georgia’s Farm- 
ers’ Alliance in 1890-1891. But that 
Alliance swept beyond what Smith 
had willed. Misjudging how deeply 
feeling ran, he returned to “sound 
money.” 

This lapse forced Smith into poli- 
tical limbo for nearly a decade. But 
he had learned to ride any future 
groundswell of public feeling for his 
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political gain. In the 1890s, his news- 
paper had avowed a paternalism 
which stressed Negro uplift. In the 
1900s, he played demagogue to 
wrther his governorship race. To 
win the Negrophobe rural counties, 
Smith vowed to banish Negro voting 
from Georgia. After he won the 
governorship, he fulfilled this prom- 
ise. 

As white supremacy dimmed 
his paternalism, political aspiration 
spurred his progressivism. When a 
political storm loomed in the 1900s 
against railroad and machine rule, 
Smith leaped aboard the progressive 
bandwagon in his race for Governor. 
But his progressivism meant no far- 
reaching purge of corporate power. 
In the 1890s, populism had nearly 
plunged Georgia into armed strife. 
Now Smith preferred to blunt any 
gathering storm by his “progressive 
democracy.” 

What did Smith promise rural 
Georgia? As Senator, he supported 
a Federal Land Bank, proposed a 
Federal subsidy for rural roadbuild- 
ing and spearheaded adoption of his 
Smith-Lever Act to promote modern- 
ized farming in the South. But the 
former populist counties refused to 
follow Smith. His “progressive 
democracy” profited the landowners 
—not the sharecroppers. Georgia’s 
poor whites followed Tom Watson 
against the Pope, the Jew, the Negro 
and Smith. 

By the 1890s, a rising middle 
class—merchant, manufacturer and 
professional man—found its future, 
industrially and politically, dim in 
Georgia. Populism had a rural slant. 
Smith framed his “progressive 
democracy” for this middle-class fol- 
lowing. A county-unit rule stifled its 
political aspiration. Smith led its 
fight for a majority rule. Northern 
finance — symbolized by regional 
freight differentials, Pittsburgh Plus 
and a Republican-framed tariff — 
stifled its industrial growth. Smith 
led the fight against Northern 
finance. 

So long as Woodrow Wilson’s New 
Freedom meant this progressivism, 
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Smith could support the Administra- 
tion in the Senate. The Underwood 
Tariff profited Georgia’s cotton- 
manufacturing. The Southern mer- 
chant, manufacturer and professional 
man welcomed a Federal Reserve 
Bank to supply their financial want. 
But when the Administration began 
to push social justice, the Georgian 
departed. As a states’ rights Demo- 
crat, the Senator grumbled when 
wartime mobilization interfered with 
industry’s normal functioning. By 
the war’s finish, Smith yearned for 


return to normality—states’ rights, 
laissez-faire, America first. 

Hoke Smith and the Politics of 
the New South has detailed, rather 
than answered, this paradox. But no 
student of 20th-century progressivism 
should miss this welcome life of a 


leading Southern progressive. Its 
style is lively. Its narrative is brisk. 
Its research is near-definitive. Gran- 
tham is a promising younger his- 
torian. May his forthcoming large- 
scale study of Southern progres- 
sivism redeem this promise. 





Problems of U.S. Aid 


American Aid to Greece. 
By C. A. Munkman. 
Praeger. 306 pp. $5.00. 


AMERICAN AID to foreign nations 
—from July 1945 to December 31, 
1957—came to 41 billion dollars in 
economic aid and 21 billion in mili- 
tary aid. The effectiveness of these 
huge expenditures cannot be meas- 
ured at a glance. It has gone into too 
many directions and served too many 
different purposes to permit intelli- 
gent generalization. The best thing 
to do, therefore, is to look at one 
country and see how U.S. aid has 
worked within a specific period. 

American Aid to Greece does just 
that, for the period from 1944 to 
1956. As Chief of the Audits and 
Surveys of the U.S. Mission for Aid 
to Greece (AMAG), the author was 
in a unique position to know where 
the money went and what was done 
with it. 

Munkman, writing with restraint, 
presents “the unpleasant truth that in 
Greece and other countries the aid 
investment has not been applied in a 
manner that would yield the best pos- 
sible results.” But he does not limit 
himself to such generalities, which 
are, after all, a dime a dozen among 
critics of this country’s foreign aid 
program. The author summarizes the 
history of American investment be- 
fore World War II, of the United Na- 
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tions Relief and Rehabilitations Ad- 
ministration (UNRRA) and of the 
Marshall Plan; he gives a picture of 
Greece’s geography, economy and 
history. 

As a British national, the author 
has a unique “third-nation” detach- 
ment from his subject matter, al- 
though he obviously feels strongly 
the moral and ethical problems in- 
volved in U.S. aid to Greece. He 
gives due credit to the contribution 
which American help made toward 
defeating the Communist guerrillas, 
who nearly destroyed the country be- 
tween 1947 and 1949. 

In agriculture, Munkman notes 
that “the wheat yield per acre had 
risen 50 per cent above the pre-war 
level by 1953.” The introduction of 
improved wheat varieties and the use 
of fertilizers were mainly responsible 
for this improvement; grading and 
marketing problems “are as yet un- 
touched.” The author pays tribute 
to the Seed Production Service which, 
however, could have operated “at 
half the cost,” if anyone had ever 
“bothered to call for a balance 
sheet” to see how the $1.5 million 
U.S. subsidy was being used. 

An investment of nearly 40 mil- 
lion dollars went into land reclama- 











tion and improvement; it brought 


rice to Greece as a major crop, mak- 
ing it self-sufficient and enabling it 
to build up exports. Munkman also 
deals with the development of elec- 
tric power, increasing industrializa- 
tion, well-drilling in farming areas 
and the expansion of health and so- 
cial services. He describes road and 
rail improvements, where bridges and 
tunnels have been built, embank- 
ments strengthened, cars and tracks 
replaced. Yet an annual railway 
deficit of 20 million dollars remains. 
Munkman feels that U.S. aid in trans- 
portation has “failed drastically and 
dramatically.” The railroads remain, 
in his opinion, overstaffed and poor- 
ly administered. By importing road 
transport. he writes, railroad prob- 
lems were not solved but actually 
“intensified.” 

The author lists ways by which, in 
his opinion, the effectiveness of U.S. 
foreign aid could be increased. He 
believes that aid personnel in many 
important positions is of low caliber, 
because it is not as well paid as its 
counterparts in American commer- 
cial firms abroad. He is critical of 
short-term assignments, which do not 
give U.S. personnel a good enough 
understanding of the problems and 
conditions thev face. 

Above all. Munkman believes that 
the U.S. Government fiscal year is 
too rigid to permit the kind of long- 
range planning necessary for major 
projects. He does not feel that, in 
countries such as Greece, economic 
conditions favor the early replace- 
ment of U.S. Government aid by pri- 
vate American investments. 

At times. the author does not see 
the overall policy forest for the local 
economic trees. He appears to go 
to extremes in favoring the “no- 
strings-attached” school of aid. The 
main impact of this honest and fact- 
crammed book is one of discourage- 
ment: too much diffusion; too little 
follow-through on projects that be- 
gan well: too many fourth-rate offi- 
cials in jobs of first-rate importance; 
too little knowledgeable leadership 
from Washington. 
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With the best intentions in the 
world, a gigantic and expensive mud- 
dle has been created. This book sug- 
gests that not only the Republican 























The Lost Heart 


A. E. Housman: A Divided Life. 
By George L. Watson. 
Beacon. 235 pp. $4.50. 


THe Kennepy Proressor of Latin 
at Cambridge “appeared to be de- 
scended from a long succession of 
maiden aunts.” Prim, withdrawn, ec- 
centric, anachronistically garbed, he 
was suspicious of strangers and hos- 
tile to women. Yet it was this formid- 
able classical authority, sadistic in his 
criticism of colleagues’ scholarship, 
who had written the exquisite bitter- 
sweet lyrics of “A Shropshire Lad.” 

The key to the paradox lay, accord- 
ing to Watson, in the Victorian group 
photograph that hung over the fire- 
place of the venerable scholar’s dis- 
mal apartment. When asked about the 
nine young stalwarts, Housman re- 
plied in a choking voice that they 
were the St. John’s crew at Oxford 
in 1880. He told no one that the 
photograph was dear to him because 
it preserved the youthful likeness of 
the once “golden friend” on whom 
his entire romantic life was centered. 
It was for no rose-lipped maid, but a 
classmate, that the old 
Oxonian’s heart with rue was laden, 
even into the unromantic mid-thirties. 

Housman entered Oxford in 1877, 
a hypersensitive invert still mourning 
the mother who had died on his 11th 
birthday. From the effort to conceal 
his grief, he had developed a perma- 
nent tic. The shy youth was drawn 
to the good-looking, manly, uncom- 
plicated “Mo”—Moses John—Jack- 
son, athlete and honor student. The 
two shared quarters with A. W. Pol- 
lard. Jackson took a wholesome 
liking to his diffident admirer who 
was to declare that, except for the 
comradeship of his “greatest friend,” 
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challenge and emotional refuge in the 
passionate, erotic Propertius. 

In his final year, the brilliant 
young classicist was desperately 
aware that his idyllic association with 
Jackson was drawing to a close. He 
was troubled, too, by his family’ 
straitened circumstances. The strain 
of hiding from his idol the am 
biguous nature of his attachment 
proved too much for the proper 
young Victorian. “Earth’s founds 
tions fled” and he failed not only 
to get the expected honors in ex 
aminations but even to get a passing 
degree. 



















Remorseful and uncommunicative. 
he brooded among his brothers and 
sisters at home and resumed his 
solitary walks “among the bluebell 
of the listless plain.” With grim de 
termination he studied for Civil 
Service employment. He had written 
one agonized poem—intensely per 
sonal, as the poems of that self: 
disciplining martinet had to be—in 
his last fateful year at Oxford. Now 
he wrote nothing, nor was he moved 
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to write another line of serious verse. 
apparently. until 1890. It was in 
1890 that he started the now famous 
series of notebooks—part confession- 
al, part workshop—in which he fit 
fully set down classical study notes 
and poems in various stages of revi- 
sion. The notebooks serve, in a sensé, 
as a map of the proud and repressed 
man’s inner life. 

Housman spent ten years in Lon- 
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don as a minor civil servant, mostly 
in the same office with Jackson. The 
latter’s congenial younger brother 
lived with them. At twenty-seven “an 
aloof hermit,” Hous- 
man religiously devoted his free time 
to Aeschylus, Sophocles, Propertius 
and other classical writers. Articles 
published in the best philological 
journals built him an international 
reputation as a classical authority. 
In 1892, the former Oxford failure 
was named Professor of Latin at 
University College, Oxford. 

By this time, however, he had 
“lost for everlasting/ The heart out 
of his breast.” In 1887 Jackson had 
taken a schoolmaster’s job in India 
and, somewhat later, had married a 
young widow. The love that Housman 
had concentrated on his mother and 
transferred with its “nameless and 
abominable” developments to Jack- 
son had been wrenched from the very 
center of his being. The traumatic 
shock registered itself in no outward 
break in self-discipline but in philo- 
logical activity and, belatedly in 
1890, a spurt of poetry entries in the 
first notebook. Two years later, grief 
over the death of Jackson’s brother 
triggered a burst of creativeness that 
sped publication of “A Shropshire 
Lad.” 

Deep-buried, _ thinly 
and shut in upon itself, Housman’s 
poetic inspiration was 
narcissistic and limited in range. 
Highly personal and adumbrated by 
the pessimism of the era, a few 
themes repeated themselves—youth’s 
disillusioned hopes, unrequited love, 
the Empire’s sacrificial young soldier, 
the death-prescient beauty of pastoral 
landscapes. the death wish, man’s 
helplessness as a pawn of fate. His 
ack wledged models were “Shake- 
speares songs, the Scottish border 
ballads and Heine.” 

In 1895 Housman’s pent-up emo- 
tions broke over into a tide of “con- 
tinuous excitement” that found ex- 
uberant expression in the notebooks. 
On his customary walks whole stanzas 
and poems welled up from his sub- 
conscious. All too conscious of the 
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current Oscar Wilde scandals, he 
obscured broad implications and 
obliquely modified revelatory phrases. 
There was no fanfare, critical or 
popular, when Housman’s slim vol- 
ume was published in 1896—at his 
own expense and entailing no pay- 
ment of royalties. An inscribed copy 
was posted to Jackson in India, who 
acknowledged it with “playful ob- 
tuseness.”” 

On visits to England, Jackson, 
the now middle-aged schoolman and 
pater familias, enjoyed friendly re- 
unions with Housman. Yet the latter 
continued to nourish his warped 
emotional life on nostalgic memories 
of young crewman Jackson. In the 
notebooks, off and on, he made en- 
tries of image and stanza as well as 
“waspish epigrams” to be used on 
the work of luckless classical scholars. 
His main energies were concentrated 
on a “minute pedestrian study” of 
Manilius, the 30-year project that 
was to be his monument to classical 
scholarship. 

In 1911 Cambridge’s Trinity Col- 
lege welcomed Housman as Kennedy 
Professor of Latin, an august post 
that he held until his death in 1936. 
The distinguished, if __ irascible, 
scholar had become a Continental 
traveler and something of a gourmet 
and he had mellowed toward some 
of his Each year “A 
Shropshire Lad” was winning new 
readers. But though he had a lifetime 
obsession with the image of the 
doomed young soldier and the sol- 
diering farm lad, the tragedy of 
World War I failed to renew his 


associates. 


poetic impulse. He fussed over com- 
mas and colons in the popular new 
editions of his 20-year-old book of 
poems. Volume IV of Manilius ap- 
peared in 1920. 

By 1922 Jackson, now resident in 
British Columbia, lay dying of can- 
cer. His desolate Cambridge friend 
was moved to write a few new poems 
and winnow the notebooks for a 
valedictory volume. To a hospital bed 
in Vancouver went a copy of “Last 
Poems” from “a fellow who thinks 
more of you than anything in the 
world.” Though the collection was 
warmly acclaimed, the 63-year-old 
poet deliberately made it his swan- 
song. His final volume of Manilius 
appeared in 1930. Three years later 
he gave the lecture entitled “The 
Name and Nature of Poetry,” which 
was accorded an importance never 
intended by Housman. As far back 
as 1925 he had composed the lines 
meant to serve as dirge on his longed- 
for journey to “The West.” 

A review such as this can only 
indicate, and inadequately, the sub- 
tleties of the fire-and-ice nature that 
gave labored birth to Housman’s 
poetry. Watson’s analysis is studious 
and insightful, presented with a 
discretion that is almost over-protec- 
tive. He makes no mention of the 
diary, to be made public in 1959, 
that reveals the intimacy between 
Housman and Jackson. And he may 
be right. The revelations can have 
little effect on the popularity of a 
poet who lacked the common touch 
yet built a lasting bridge to the com- 
mon heart. 
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John Gielgud in Shakespeare's “Ages 
of Man.” Presented by Jerry Leider. At 
the 46th Street Theater. 

Third Best Sport. By Eleanor and Leo 
Bayer. Presented by the Theater Guild. 
At the Ambassador Theater. 


SHIPLEY 


HE TURN OF THE YEAR brought 
bi Broadway two productions in 
which the merit is concentrated in 
a single performer. 

The first of these is rare indeed, 
for it brings the greatest living Eng- 
lish actor in work of the greatest 
English playwright. John Gielgud has 
selected passages from Shakespeare’s 
plays, with a few of the sonnets; 
grouping them as expressing Youth, 
Manhood and Age, he comes before 
us alone and delivers the passages. 

It is surprising how great a variety 
there can be within these ranges. We 
young Romeo, in love with 
Juliet first 
upon his sight. Then we listen to 
Benedict, 


falling in love, little knowing how 


hear 


Rosaline, when breaks 


rejecting the notion of 
soon he will be snared in Beatrice’s 
toils. Contrasting moments and moods 
of nature’s beauty come to us with 
dawn in Hamlet, evening in The Mer- 
chant of Venice and the world of 
Vight’s 
Dream. In maturity we observe two 


faery in A Midsummer 
kings over-weak for their command: 
Henry VI longing for the simple life 
of a farmer; Richard II in the pathos 
of his enforced abdication. In the 
final section we see Romeo, then 
Lear, 
their dying. 

It is surprising, too, how swiftly 


in the poignant moments of 


this actor can sweep us into the 


mood. A word or two of introduc- 


By Joseph T. Shipley 


Solo Performances 
Broadway 


tion, a line or two of the passage, 
and we are held by it as though in 
the many-peopled rouse and action 
of the play. We feel the troubled 
anguish of Hamlet in the soliloquies, 
the quick apprehension and remorse 
—too late!—of Macbeth. With sim- 
ple, almost conversational tones, 
John Gielgud carries us along. With 
little shrugs and turns of gesture, 
with subtle shadings of voice and 
countering silence, and _neatest 
timing, he persuades us that he is 
the very man. He needs no costumes, 
no accessories nor accomplices; he 
peoples the stage. 

The sonnets Gielgud recites for 
us are familiar, loved ones: “Shall I 
compare thee to a summer’s day?” 
“Let me not to the marriage of true 
minds Admit impediment.” They are 
to be found, among other places, in 
Palgrave’s Golden Treasury of the 
Best Songs and Lyrical Poems in the 
English Language, probably the 
world’s most widely read anthology 
of verse. And what we hear at the 
46th Street Theater might well be 
called “The Golden Treasury of 
Shakespeare.” 

I don’t think any listener will wish 
any passage out of the Treasury, 
though every one will have more 
favorites he’d like added to the 
culling. We could have sat on and on, 
at the feet of Gielgud, and when the 
evening came to its end the audience 
stood to applaud, in one of the most 
heart-felt ovations accorded an actor 
in our generation. 

In the apt turns of Gielgud’s intro- 
ductions, I may cavil at one word. He 
calls Shakespeare “cynical” in the 





sonnet “My mistress’ eyes are nothing 
like the sun.” The poet is rather 
laughing at those (like himself in the 
first sonnet I mention above) that 
heap excessive comparisons upon 
their lady love. That his intention is 
not cynical but satirical is shown in 
the “punch line,” the sonnet’s final 
couplet: “—and yet I think her rare 
As any she belied with false com- 


29 


pare. 

The second solo performance 
comes with a cast of a dozen in a 
Third Best 
into the wastebasket some 
scraps of good ideas about the de- 
mands a man’s business makes on 
his private and personal life—and 
with charm and aplomb Celeste Holm 


mediocre play. Sport 


throws 


picks them out again, seasons them 
with her pert personality and puts 
them together for an amusing 
evening. 

It seems that Douglas Sayre, man- 
ager of the Norse Wagner Company, 
gets the bright idea of combining his 
honeymoon and the industry’s an- 
nual convention. The focus of the 
comedies of Aristophanes is also a 
“bright idea,” after which the stage 
explodes with absurdity. In the Third 
Best Sport most of the items are 
nearer to plain silly; nor is it pleas- 
ant merely to watch convention drink- 
ing. The thought that “all work and 
no play makes jack” leads to re- 
placing the woman’s warning “Love 
me, love my dog” with the modern 
man’s “Love me, love my corpora 
tion.” There are good moments with 
the professor who should not have 
been invited to speak. But the authors 
flounder through or fritter away the 
opportunities, at the end awkwardly 
adjusting the happy ending. 

But smiling Celeste Holm, through 
all the stage complications, is simply 
charming and definitely delightful. 
She, on her comic path, is a master 
of the justly spoken phrase, the ex- 
pressive look, the well-timed shrug, 
the countless untold touches that add 
up to a consummate performance— 
and save the play. The play may be 
“the thing.” but the actor is the link 
that binds the audience. 
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BARRETT & SHIPLEY 


In the course of his analysis of William 
Barrett’s Irrational Man (NL, December 8), 
Robert E. Fitch registers a complaint about the 
book’s “unsatisfactory” treatment of religion. I 
can well sympathize with Fitch; I too for some 
time have felt the same way about Barrett but 
my strictures have been more serious (and by 
this time also more bemused) than his alleged 
vague terminology and unwarranted assumptions. 

While preparing a review a few years ago of 
G. Allport’s The Individual and His Religion, 
my attention was directed to an article which 
Barrett had written for a symposium on 
“Religion and the Intellectual.” He had, if I 
remember correctly, made during one of his 
routine class lectures a startling discovery to the 
effect that Leibnitz had succeeded after all in 
giving a satisfactory answer to Kant. The reader 
is never informed about the nature of the 
revelation even though Barrett’s experience con- 
stitutes an important part of the article. 

What happened to him in the classroom was 
apparently not only ineffable; it even rendered 
him completely inarticulate as far as ordinary 
correspondence is concerned. Two letters 
written to him by me inquiring about the “new” 
Leibnitz failed to elicit any response whatso- 
ever. I wonder whether, in the light of his 
recent book—which according to the review 
seems to touch on these matters as well as those 
referred to by your reviewer—Barrett would care 
to enlighten at least two of his readers, Fitch 
and me. 

I should like to comment, too, on Joseph T. 
Shipley’s “On Stage” column of December 15. 
After remarking on Jose Ferrer’s inability to 
portray Shakespearean roles, he suddenly adverts 
to the actor’s supposed ignorance (as con- 
trasted with John Gielgud’s awareness) of 
“recent” Hamlet studies. Proof? Ferrer uses 
“solid” instead of the so-called favoredly re- 
stored “sullied” in the famous line “Oh that 
this too too solid flesh would melt”. 

Incidentally, it is not always easy, at least for 
an American, to distinguish between the two 
words when an English actor is delivering the 
soliloquy. I haven't to this day, for example, 
been clear as to which one Leslie Howard pre- 
ferred. Now, one of the delights in reading 
Shipley has always been his lack of dogmatism 
and academic pretentiousness. He is on this 
occasion, however, guilty in the first place of 
an ungrounded inference. I am not defending 
Ferrer’s literary or bibliographical knowledge. 
Shipley knows as well as I that an actor could 
be fully conversant with the pros and cons of 
this controversial point and still, for reasons of 
his own persuasion, choose to use “solid.” 

In the second place, while I personally prefer 
“sullied,” I can’t be sure about any supposed 
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“favored restoration” because there are, as 
Shipley well knows, a sufficient number of critics 
who argue cogently for the traditionally pre- 
ferred First Folio reading instead of that in the 
First and Second Quartos. Shipley, of all 
sceptics in Holy Writ, has suddenly joined those 
who, in the words of Margaret Webster, “sup- 
port with passion” the partisans of “sullied.” 
And speaking of “favored restoration,” Webster’s 
quote from her Shakespeare Without Tears is 
repeated in this year’s Folger Edition of Hamlet 
whose editors inform us that they “have followed 
the usual practice of collating Quartos II and 
the First Folio to establish their text.” (My 
italics) 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


MIDDLE EAST 


The New Leaper is neither a professional 
journal nor an organ for the systematic study 
of international affairs. On occasion, however, 
it concerns both. A case in point is A. V. Sher- 
man’s review of The Passing of Traditional 
Society by Daniel Lerner (NL, December 22, 
1958). I feel called upon to raise an objection 
against one passage in that review. The study 
of international relations remains so poorly- 
conceived and uncertain that an innovating 
piece of work can be made to suffer from a 
few misplaced criticisms in print. 

Sherman appreciates and admires the em- 
pirical and policy aspects of the Lerner book 
but he casts doubt on its theoretical under- 
pinnings—its most important contribution. In 
fact, he goes astray in his effort to assess its 
systematic and conceptual worth. He finds the 
idea of “modernization” inadequate because it 
does not account “for the differences between 
oriental-Islamic and Western-Christian society” 
either today or a few centuries back. 

The central idea is missed in several ways 
here. Modernization is not to be regarded as 
a state of affairs but rather as a moving process 
continuing to affect both East and West. The 
objective of this kind of inquiry is not to draw 
comparisons between static societal entities, but 
rather to throw light on behavioral regularities 
in the international actions of countries which 
are in different phases of basic socio-cultural 
change. It is the concept of transition that is 
most crucial. 


GrorcGeE KIMMELMAN 


Of greater importance, Lerner’s work is part 
of a most significant development in the syste- 
matic study of international relations. There is 
taking place a reorientation of our approach 
to knowledge in this field. Sociology, anthro- 
pology, social psychology, and political science 
are converging at the common meeting point 
of “communications.” This is indeed important 
in Middle Eastern studies, as Sherman reports; 
but it is also very important in general inter- 
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national studies and in the advance of theory in 
the latter. 
San Francisco 
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CHAMBERLIN 


In THe New Leaver of January 5 Mr. Justin 
Blackwelder takes me to task for saying that 
Quemoy had proved eminently defensible, on 
the ground that “no attempt has yet been made 
to take it.” One wonders what Mr. Black- 
welder thinks the Chinese Communists were 
trying to do when they (a) laid down an ar- 
tillery barrage that made no military sense 
except as an attempt to inhibit the supply of 
Quemoy, and starve it and the neighboring is- 
lands into surrender, (b) issued over the radio 
repeated boastful claims that the offshore is- 
land defenses were rapidly crumbling under 
their “irresistible” shelling, (c) warned the 
Nationalist garrison to “turn against the Ameri- 
can imperialists” and surrender? 

Was this all just good clean fun, or letting 
off a holiday display of firecrackers, or what? 
I make no claim to know every detail of Chi- 
nese Communist political and military strategy. 
But the conclusion seems obvious that the 
Communists hoped to take the offshore islands 
by searing the United States into pulling the 
rug from under its Chinese Nationalist allies 
and exerting pressure on Chiang Kai-shek to 
give up the islands. Fortunately the men in 
authority did not scare, although some indi- 
vidual Americans did. Of course the Chinese 
Reds did not make their maximum offensive 
effort. But there are many weapons we could 
have “lend-leased” to the Nationalists which 
would have frustrated this maximum offensive 
effort. 

Whether a given position is “defensible” or 
“indefensible” usually depends on how much 
heart and will and courage and ingenuity are 
put into the defense. Neither we nor our 
Chinese Nationalist allies proved lacking in 
these qualities when the Quemoy test of nerve 
and will came. Let’s hope it stays that way. 
Cambridge, Mass. Wittiam Henry CHAMBERLIN 
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THE TAMIMENT INSTITUTE 
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TAMIMENT INSTITUTE 
PUBLIC SERVICE PAMPHLETS 


THE U.S. AND LATIN AMERICA’S ECONOMY 
by W. S. Woytinsky 


DEMOCRACY AND DESEGREGATION 
by Sidney Hook 
15¢; 100 copies $12.50 


U.S. HOUSING: A NEW PROGRAM 
by Charles Abrams 


THE CRISIS IN U.S. DEFENSE 
by Klaus Knorr 


LET A HUNDRED FLOWERS BLOOM 


by Mao Tse-tung 
{notes and introduction by G. F. Hudson) 


CONSERVING OUR GREAT OUTDOORS 
by Richard Neuberger 


free on request; include 4c postage 
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